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the production of M. de Voltaire; whofe character is 

fo well known, and fo well eftablifhed in the literary 
world, that to add any thing on that head would be fuperflu- 
ous. The general bolen of his prefent performance, we fhall 
lay before our readers, in the words of an advertifement pre- 
fixed to it—*‘ Thefe fhort annals contain all the principal 
‘ events fince the renewal of the empire of the welt. Here 
© we fee five or fix kingdoms vaflals to that empire, that long 
« quarrel between the emperors and popes, that of Rome with 


TT HIS work carries with it genuine marks of its being 


© both, and that obftinate ftruggle of the feodal right againft 


the fupreme power. Here we fee how Rome, that was fo 
often on the brink of being fubdued, efcaped a foreign yoke ; 
and in what manner that government which fubfifts in Ger- 
many was eftablifhed. It is at once the hiftory of the em- 
pire and the church, the detail of Germany and Italy. Ger- 
many gave birth to that religion, which hath withdrawn fo 
© many ftates from the jurifdiction of the Roman church. The 
‘ fame country is become the bulwark of Chri/fianity againtt 
© the Ottomans: fo that what we call the empire, is, fince 
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_ © the time of Charlemagne, the greateft theatre of Europe. 


* A large account of this work may be {een in the 7th volume of 
the Review, p. 116, and 161. 
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82 VoLTAIRB’s Annals of the Empire. 


‘ To the firft volume is prefixed a catalogue of the emper- 
ors, with the year of their birth, acceflion, and death, to- 
gether with the names of their wives and children. — Oppo- 
fite to this is, a lift of the popes, moftly characterized by 
the principal actions of their lives, and marked with the year 
of their exaltation; fo that the reader may, with one glance of 
the eye, confult this table, without going in fearch of the frag- 
ments of this lift at the head of the reign of each emperor. 
To the fecond volume is likewife prefixed * a column of all 
the eletors: but a catalogue of the kings of Europe and the 
Ottoman emperors, which is fo eafily found every where elfe, 
would have too much augmented the bulk of the work, 
which was intended to be equally concife and complete.’ 
The concifenefs of our annalift muft be evident to every 
one who confiders, that the tranfactions of near a thoufand 
years, tranfactions whereby almoft every ftate in Europe was 
occafionally affected, are comprized within the compafs of 
two {mall volumes: but notwith{tanding his brevity, he has 
avoided that fterility generally attending compendiums, by en- 
livening his performance with frequent obfervations, as poig- 
nant as they are pertinent; and, to the inquifitive reader, 
thefe annals will ferve for an entertaining chronological 
index to a more diffufe hiftory—We give the following 
fhort extract, relating to a period remarkably active, par- 
ticularly interefting to the empire, and within prefent me- 
mory, as a fample of M. de Voltaire’s manner in the 
execution of this work; and which, we apprehend, will alfo 
fuffice to account for our not attempting any abftraé of it; 
as it will fcarce be expected, that we fhould think of epitomia- 
ing fo contracted an epitome. 


© Of Germany, in the time of the emperor Jofeph. 


‘ The emperor Fo/eph was unanimoufly chofen king of the 
© Romans, by all the electors, when only twelve years old, in 
‘ the year 1690; an evident proof of the authority of his fa- 
© ther Leopcld; a proof of the great fecurity the electors were 
€ in with refpect to their rights, which they would not have fa- 
© crificed ; a proof of the firm agreement between all the ftates 
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* Poflibly this column of the electors might be prefixed to the fe- 
cond volume in the French edition, but it ftands /ubjoined in the Eng- 
lia version now before us. We with this was the only inaccuracy 
to be met with in this tranflation ; but, in truth, the whole feems 
carelefly and poorly executed: there are not only very many typo- 
graphical errors, but initances occur, wherein even the fenfe of the 
crginal is manifeftly perverted. 
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of Germany, and their chief; which the power of Lewis 
XIV. had cemented more ftrongly than ever. 

< In his capitulation he promifes to obferve the treaty of 
Wefiphalia, in every thing, but where tne advantage of France 
is concerned. | 

‘ The reign of Fo/eph * was ftill happier than that of Leo- 
pold. The money of the Englifh and Dutch, the fuccefs of 
Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough, make him 


‘every where victorious, and his good fortune makes him 


almoft abfolute. He begins by putting under the ban of the 
empire, in confequence of his own authority, the electors — 
of Bavaria and Cologne, becaufe they were the partizans of 
France, and he feizes on their dominions. He gives the 
higher Palatinate to that branch of the Palatine which had 
loft it under Ferdinand II. + and at the peace of Re/fladt, 
and of Baden, he afterwards reftores it to the Bavarian 
branch. 

‘ He acts in reality like a Roman emperor in Italy. He 
confifcates the (Zantuan for his own ufe; he at firft takes 
the Milanefe for himfelf, which he afterwards gives to thé 
archduke his brother; but he keeps the towns and revenues 
of it, by dividing from this country, Alexandria, Valenza, 
and Lomelina, in favour of the Duke of Savoy, on whom, to 
fecure him in his intereft, he beftows the inveftiture of 
Monferrat. He plunders the Duke of Mirandola, and gives 
his poffeffions to the Duke of A@dena. Charles V. had not 
been more abfolute in /ta/y; nor had Clement VII. been more 
alarmed than was now Clement XI. ‘Fofeph goes to deprive 
him of the dutchy of Ferrara, in order to reftore it to. the 
houfe of A4odena, from which the pope had taken it. 

‘ His armies poflefling Nap/es in the name of the archduke 
his brother, and Bologna, Kerrara, and part of Romania, 
in his own name, already threatned Rome. It was certainly 
the pope’s intereft that there fhould be a balance in Jtaly ; 
but this balance victory had deftroyed. All the princes were 
fummoned, and all pofleflors of fiefs, to produce their titles. 
The Duke of Parma, who held at that time of the holy fee, 
had but fifteen days allowed him to do homage to the em- 
peror. At Rome was diftributed a manifefto, attacking the 
temporal power of the pope, and annulling all the dona- 
tions which the emperors had made without the concurrence 
of the empire. It is certain, that if by this manifefto they 


* He became emperor i 1705. 
t+ The fon-in-law of our King James I. 
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© fubjected the pope to the emperor, they alfo rendered the 
© emperors dependent upon the imperial decrees of the Ger. 
© manic body: but reafons and arms are at one time ufed, 
¢ which at another are rejected; and all they endeavoured at 
« prefent, was having fome title to rule in /ta/y as cheaply as 
* they could. 


< All the princes were afionifhed. It was fcarcely to be | 


© expected, that thirty-four cardinals fhould have the boldnef 
‘ and generofity to do that which neither Venice, Florence, Ge- 
© noa, nor Parma, dared to undertake. ‘They raifed a little 
€ army at their own expence; one laying down 100,000 


© crowns, another 24,000, this fending 100 horfe, and that | 
© 50 foot. The peafants were armed, but the fole confe. 


* quence of this undertaking was, their fubmitting, {word in 
© hand, to the terms prefcribed by “‘Fofeph, The pope was 


© obliged to difband his army; to preferve no more than 5000 | 


© men in the ecclefiaftical ftate ; to fubfift the imperial troops; 


© to abandon to them Comacchio; and to acknowledge the arch- | 


© duke Charles king of Spain. In 170ghe deprives the Dukeof 
© Savoy of the Vigeneva/que and the hets of Langue, yet does 
© not that prince dare to quit his party. 


< Fofeph dies, aged 33,. in the year 1711, amidft all bis | 


© profperity.’ 
Thefe annals conclude with the following remarks : 


‘ A philofophical reader, after having run through this long 


train of emperors, might reflect, that among them all Frederich 
III. only patied 75 years, as Lewis XIV.only, among the kings 
of France. W-hilft among the popes we fee numbers of live 
ftretched beyond 84. Not that the laws of nature in generd 
make life longer in /ta/y than in Germany and France, but 
becaufe pones are generally more abftemious * than either 
emperors or kings of France. 

‘ The duration of the reigns of the emperors, which have 
paffed in review before us, ferves to confirm the rule which 
Newton has laid down for the reformation of antient chro 
nology. He fuppofes the generations of fovereigns of oldt 
make out, one with another, twenty-one years each; am 
indeed the fifty emperors from Charlemaigne to Charles VII.+; 
‘ forming a period of near a thoufand years, admits each¢| 
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* [ Abflemious] We apprehend our author here means, defore the 
arrive at their plenitude of ecclefiatlical power ; for afterwards, W 
have many inftances of their indulging Juxury to the greatelt excels 

+ The late emperor, who died in 1740, 
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«© them to have reigned about twenty years. We can reduce 
© the Newtonian rule ftill more in ftates fubject to frequent 
‘ revolutions. Without going higher than the Roman empire, 
‘© we fhall find, in the fpace of 500 years, about ninety reigns; 
‘ that is from Ce/far to Augu/tulus. 

‘ Another important reflection occurs, and that is, that 
‘ there feems to be fcarcely one emperor, from the time of 
‘ Charlemagne, who may be faid to have been happy. The 
¢ luftre of Charles V. eclipfes that of all his predeceflors, yet 
¢ he, wearied with continual checks in life, and tired with the 
¢ plagues of fuch a compounded adminiftration, rather than dif- 
‘ guited with the nothingnefs of grandeur, fecludes a premature 
¢ old age in an obfcure retreat. 

© We have not long fince feen an emperor mafter of the 
¢ moft refpectable qualities, fuftain the moft violent turns of 
‘ fortune, while nature conducts him to the grave, even in the 
¢ prime of life, by the moft cruel diforders. 
¢ This hiftory is fcarcely any more than a vaft fcene of 
weaknefles, faults, crimes, and misfortunes; among which 
we find fome virtues and fome fuccefles; as fertile vallies are 
often feen among chains of rocks and precipices. ‘This is 
likewife the cafe with other hiftories.’ 
Two epiftles accompany thefe annals: with them, as they 
feem to contain fome literary anecdotes, not unworthy of re- 
gard, we fhall clofe this article.—It may be remembered, that 
in our account of another work * a/crided to this ingenious au- 
thor, we took notice of its having been openly di/claimed by Mr. 
Voltaire: the firft of the above mentioned epiftles is intended 
to explain in what manner that performance was obtruded on 
the public.—lIt is inferted at the beginning of the firft volume, 
and is entitled, 4 letter from Mr. de V to Mr. de 


profeffor of biftory. 
‘ Sir, 

“ You muft have perceived, that the pretended univerfal 
‘hiftory, pfinted at the Hague, and faid to be carried down 
* to Charles V. tho’ it contains lefs than the title promifes, by 
“more than a whole century, was not originally intended to 
fee the light. It is no other than a crude collection made in 
the courle of old ftudies, in which I was engaged about fif- 
teen years ago, with a perfon of a moft refpectable character, 
lar tranfcending her fex and the age in which fhe lived, whofe 
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* The General Hiftory and State of Europe, Fc. of which an ac- 
count may be feen in the 10th volume of the Review, page 197. 
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underftanding comprehended all forts of erudition and whofg 
underftanding was reinforced by tafte, without which that 
erudition would have been infipid, and fcarce entitled to 
the name of merit. 

¢ I prepared that ground-work folely for her ufe and my 
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it is an account to which I freely call myfelf, of what | 
have been reading: the beft method of learning and ac. 
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more than aconfufed picture in the memory. 
¢ My principal aim was to trace the revolutions of the hu. 
¢ man underftanding in thofe of governments. 

‘ I endeavoured to difcover in what manner fo many bad 
< men, conducted by worfe princes, have notwithftanding, z 
¢ the long run, eftablifhed focieties, in which the arts and 
¢ {ciences, and even the virtues have been cultivated. 
< I attempted to find the paths of commerce, that pi 
vately repairs the ruins which favage conquerors leave be. 
hind them ; and I ftudied to know, from the price of provi- 
fions, the riches or poverty of a people; above all things, | 
examined in what manner the arts revived and fupported 
themieives in the midft of fuch defolation. 
‘ The character of nations is ftrongly marked by poetry 
¢ and eloquence. I tranflated paflages from fome of the an- 
¢ tient oriental poets ; and {till remember one from the Per- 
¢ fian Sadi, upon the power of the Supreme Being, in which 
« we fee the fame genius that infpired the Arabian, Hebrew, 
¢ and all oriental writers: that is, more imagination than pro- 
‘ priety; more of the fu/fran than the fublime: their di¢tion 
4 
< 
« 
¢ 
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is figurative, but their figures are often very ill arranged, 
their fallies of imagination are hitherto vague and fuperi. 
cial, and they are utterly ignorant of the art of tranfition, 
This is the paflage from Sad: in blank verfe. 


He knows diftin@ly that which never was, 

His ear is filled with what was never heard, « 

A monarch he, that needs no kneeling flave; 

A judge that executes no written law, 

With his omnifcience, like a graver’s tool 

He traced our features in each mother’s womb, 
From morn to eve he leads the fun along, 

With rubies fows the mountain’s mighty mafs: 

He takes two drops of water ; one ftarts up 

A perfect man, the other fhines a pearl. 

He fpoke the word, and Being {prung from nought, 
His word the univerfe will quickly melt 

Jato th’ immenfity of {pace and void ; 


own, as may be plainly feen by confidering the beginning: | 


















































quiring diftinét ideas: for a bare reading alone leaves little _ 
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fe His word will raife the univerfe again, 
at From depths of nothing to the plains of Being. 


87 


© Sadi was a native of Baériana, and cotemporary with 
© Dante, who was born in Florence, in the year 1265, ard 
¢ whofe verfes did honour to Jta/y, even when there was not 
© one good profe author among all our modern nations. ‘This 
‘ genius happened to rife at a time when the quarrels between 
ttle ¢ the empire and the church had left rankling wounds in dif- 
| ‘ ferent ftates, as well as in the minds of men. He was a 
« 
¢ 
* 


hu: Ghibeline, confequently perfecuted by the Guelphs ; therefore 
we muft not be furprized to find him venting his chagrin in 

bad his poem to this effect. 

at Two funs of old, in one united blaze, 

and Diffus’d their genial warmth and genial rays, 


That banifh’d darknefs and difplay'd the road 
Which leads bewilder’d man to truth and God. 
“ ‘Th’ imperial eagle’s rights were plainly fhewn, 
And the lamb’s feparate privileges known. 


OMe But now no more that light congenial fhines, 
sS, l One, dim’d with vapours, from his orb declines: 
orted | With dufky flame, and heat unhallow’d, teems, 

Ambitious to eclipfe the other’s beams ; 
etry War, blood, contention, and confufion reign, 
ane The lamb now roars a lion of the plain; 
Per- Proud in his purple, robes ufurp’d, appears, 
hich And with the fhepherd’s crook, the fov’reign’s fcepter wears. 
brew, ‘ I tranflated about twenty pretty long paflages from Dante, 
| pro- ¢ Petrarch, and Arioffo, and with a view to compare the ge- 
\Ction < nius of Nature * with that of her imitators, I culled fome 
nged, < parallel verfes from Spencer, of which I endeavoured to pre-~ 
pert < ferve the fenfe and fpirit with the utmoft exaétnefs. Thus 
fition, ‘ I purfued the arts in their career. 


‘ Without engaging in the vaft labyrinth of philofophical 
abfurdities, which have been fo long honoured with the name 
of fcience, I only took notice of the moft palpable errors, 
which had been miftaken for the moft inconteftible truths, 
and confining myfelf entirely to the ufeful arts, I ftill kept 
in view the hiftory of all the difcoveries which have been 
made, from Geber the Arabian, who invented Algebra, to the 
| very laft miracles of our own time, 
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* [Nature] fo we fuppofe it to have been intended, tho’ in this 
publication it is printed zation. We have taken the liberty to make 
fome other {mall alterations, particularly in the pun€tuation, no-, we 
hope, to its difadvantage, 
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‘ This part of the hiftory was, doubtlefs, the favourite of 
my attention, and the revolutions of ftates were no more 
than accefiary to thofe of arts and fciences. This whole 
work, which had coft me fo much trouble, having been 
ftolen from me fome years ago, I was the more chagrined, 
as I found myfelf abfolutely incapable of beginning fuch a 
tedious and toilfome tafk.’ [May not the public have equal 
réafon to regret our ingenious author’s lofs? 

¢ That part which was purely hiftorical, remained in my 
¢ hands an undigefted mafs: it is brought down to the reign 
© of Philip II, and ought to be continued to the age of 
© Lewis XIV. 

‘ This feries of hiftory, difincumbered of all the details 
¢ which commonly obfcure the plan, as well as of all thofe 
¢ minute circumftances of war, fo interefting at the time, but 
‘ fo tedious afterwards, together with the {maller occurrences, 
¢ which never fail to injure the great events, ought to com- 
« 
< 
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pofe a vaft picture, which, by {triking the imagination, 
might aflift the memory. 

¢ Several perfons expreffed a defire of haying the manu- 
fcript, imperfect as it was, and indeed there are above thirt 
copies of it, which I gave the more willingly, becaufe find- 
ing myfelf unable to work longer on the fubjeét, I confider- 
ed them as fo many materials put into the hands of thofe who 
might finifh the performance. 

¢ When Mr. de la Bruiere had the privilege of the French 
Mercury, he begged of me fome fheets, which appeared in 
his journal about the year 1747, and were afterwards col- 
leéted in the year 1751: for they make collections of every 
thing. What relates to the Croz/ades, which was but a part 
of the work, they inferted in this colleGtion * as a detached 
piece, and the whole was printed, very uncorre€tly, under 
the prepofterous title of, 4 Plan of the Hiftory of the Human 
underfianding t+. ‘This pretended plan of the hiftory of the 
human underftanding contains no more than fome hiftorical 
chapters relating to the ninth and tenth centuries. 

‘ A bookfeller at the Hague having found a more com- 
¢ plete manufcript, has printed it under the title of, 4n Abridge- 
< ment of the Univerfal Hiftory, from the time of Charles the | 
© great, to the reign of Charles V. altho’ it goes not fo far as 
¢ Lewis XI. king of France: probally he had no more copy, 
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* This colle&ion appeared in England in the year 1752. 


+ Mention is made of this particular performance in the 7th vo- 
lume of the Review, page 376, and 386. 
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€ or was refolved to fufpend the publication of his third * 
¢ volume, untill the other two fhould be fold off. 

‘ He fays, he bought the manufcript of a man who lives at 
¢ Bruffls: and indeed I was informed, that a domeftic be- 
< Jonging to his highnefs Prince Charles of Lorrain, had been 
‘ Jong in poffeffion of a copy, which fell into his hands by a 
‘ very remarkable accident: for it was taken in a box, among 
‘ the equipage of a certain prince, which was pillaged by the 
‘ Huffars, in a battle fought in Bohemia, This work being 
¢ therefore got by the right of war, is a lawful prize: but one 
< would imagine the fame Huffars had directed the —- ts 
« for it is ftrangely disfigured, and the moft interefting chap- 
‘ ters are totally wanting. Almoft all the dates are falfe, and 
‘ the proper names, for the moft part, difguifed. ‘There are 
‘ many expreffions which convey no idea, and a number that 
‘ convey fuch as are either ridiculous or indecent. The 
‘ tranfitions, the connections, are all mifplaced. I am often 
‘ made to fay that which is quite contrary to what I have 
‘ faid; and I cannot conceive how any body fhould read that 
‘ work, as it has been prefented to the public. I am very glad 
© the bookfeller has found his account in the fale of it; but if 
¢ he had confulted me on this fubjeé&t, I would have enabled 
¢ him to oblige the world with a work that would not have 
© been fo defeétive; and feeing it was impofhible to ftop the 
¢ impreffion, I would have taken all imaginable care to ar- 
‘ range that uninformed mafs, which, in its prefent condition, 
‘ does not deferve the notice of any fenfible man. 

‘ AsI did not believe that any bookfeller would have run 
¢ the rifk of publifhing fuch an imperfect work, I frankly own 
© ] have made ufe of fome of the materials to build a more 
§ regular and folid edifice. One of the moft refpectable prin- 
‘ cetles of Germany}, to whom I could refufe nothing, hav- 
‘ ing done me the honour to defire I would write the annals 
‘ of the empire, I have made no fcruple to infert a {mall num- 
‘ ber of pages from that pretended univerfal hiftory, in the 
* work which fhe commanded me to compofe, 


* This third volume, or part, with a preface, feemingly, com- 
piled from hints taken from this letter, made its appearance in Eng- 
life not long ago.—Some account was given of it in the laft volume 
of the Review p. 462. 

+ Itis not impoffible, but Mr. Vo/taire may incline to be of the 
fame opinion with refpeé to his Eng/ifh editor. 

T The dutchefs of Saxe-Gotha, to whom this work is dedicated, 


and to whom the other letter we propofe laying before our readers 
is addreffed, 
‘ While 
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¢ While I was bufied in giving her ferene highnefs this proof 
of my obedience, and the annals of the empire were almoft 
already printed off, I underftood that a certain German, 
who was laft year at Paris, had employed his talents on the 
fame fubject, and that his work was ready to appear. Had 
I known the circumftance fooner, I fhould certainly haye 
put a ftop to the impreffion of mine: for I know he is 
more equal than me to fuch an enterprize, and I am far 
from pretending to enter the lifts with fuch a rival; but the 
bookfeller to whom I have made a prefent of my manufcript 
has taken too much pains in ferving me, to be deprived of the 
fruits of his labour: befides, the tafte and manner in which 
I have wrote thefe annals of the empire being altogether 
different from the method obferved by that learned gentle- 
man, whom [ have had the honour to mention, perhaps the 
underftanding reader may not be forry to fee the fame truths 
difplayed in different lights.’ 


The other letter ftands at the end of the fecond volume, 


and is addreffed to her ferene highnefs madam the dutchefs 
dowager of Saxe Gotha, 
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¢ Madam, Colmar, March8,1754, 


¢ Your auguft name has ornamented the beginning of thefe 
annals, permit that it may crown the end; this little abridg- 
ment was begun in your palace, with the affiftance of the 
old manufcripts of my effay on univerfal hiftory, which had 
lain there a Jong time; and tho’ this manufcript was no 
more than a very indigefted colle€tion of materials, I never- 
thelefs made it ufeful. I had already caufed the firft volume 
of the annals, of the empire to be printed, when I was in- 
formed, that fome loofe fheets of this old manufcript had 
fallen into the hands of a bookfeller at the Hague. 

‘ Thefe loofe fheets, without either order or connetion, 
doubtlefs tranfcribed by an ignorant hand, disfigured and fal- 
fified, were, to my great concern, reprinted feveral times at 
Paris and elfewhere. 

‘ Your ferene highnefs has fignified your refentment upon 
this account in your letters to me. You know how much 
the real manufcript, which is in your pofleffion, differs from 
the fragments that have been publifhed. It is my duty 
loudly to reprove and condemn fuch an abufe; and above 
four months fince I acquitted myfelf of this obligation in the 


letter to a profeffor of hiftory, prefixed to the annals. And 


I now, madam, repeat this juft proteftation, under your faz 
vourable protection. 


7 ‘ With 
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¢ With refpeét to this fmall abridgment of the annals of the 
empire, undertaken by your ferene highnefs’s orders, thefe 
orders themfelves, and the defire of pleafing you, would 
have rendered the truth ftill more dear and facred to me, 
were fhe not fo by her own intrinfic worth. 

‘ This truth, to which our illuftrious de Thou has facrificed, 
¢ which heaped upon him fo much affliction, and makes his 
¢ memory fo valuable, can it hurt me, in an age much more 
¢ enlightened than his? 

¢ What weak fanatic can reproach me with having refpect- 
ed the three religions authorifed in the empire? What fool 
would have had me play the controvertift, inftead of writ- 
ing as an hiftorian? Thefe facts are proved, they are au- 
thentic. A thoufand pens have been employed about them. 
No juft man can complain. A great queen aptly fpoke 
thus of an hiftorian, [/:/fortans, the tranflator fhould have 
faid] They point out to us our duty, by {peaking of the faults of 
our predecefjors. The truth is hid from us by thofe who fur- 
round us, and revealed to us by none but hiftorians. 

¢ There have been emperors unjuft and cruel; popes * and 
bifhops, unworthy of their ftation, Who is there doubts it? 
It is the confolation of the world to have faithful annals, 
which excite to virtue by expofing its crimes. What is it 
to the wife emperor who reigns in our days, that Henry V. 
and Henry VI. were cruel? What is it to the enlightened, 
the juft, the moderate pontiff, who now fills the throne of 
Rome, that Alexander VI, has left behind him an odious 
memory? The horrors of paft ages are the clogiums of the 
prefent. Unhappily thofe who are charged with the education 
of princes, hide from them thefe antient truths. They ac- 
cuftom them in their infancy to fee nothing but falfity, and 
thus prepare for the mafters of the world, while in their 
cradles, the poifon of illufion in which they are all their 
€ lives to be immerfed. 
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* We give the following as an inftance of the juft freedom with 
which our judicious author has treated thefe fpiritual tyrants. — 
* In 1338 Pope Benedi@ XI. owns he is hindered by Philip de Va- 
* lois, king of France, from reconciling the emperor Leavis to the 
‘ church. We fee how almoft all the popes have been no more than 
the initruments of a foreign power. They frequently refembled the 
gods of the Jndians, from whom their adorers demand rain upon 
their knees, but when thefe prayers are not heard, their godfhips 
are ducked in the river.’ 
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92 Dr. STEBBING’s Review, 


¢ You, madam, who are a lover of truth, and were pleafed 
¢ that I fhould proclaim it, let me entreat you to receive this 
¢ new homage, which [ pay to you and to her. 
¢ Iam, madam, with the profoundeft refpect, and the moft 
‘ inviolable attachment, your moft ferene highnefs’s 
© Moft humble and moft obedient fervant, 
V. » 
Lm 








Art. X. 4 Review of the Principles of the Enquiry concerning 
the operations of the annulling claufe in the marriage-adt, Sc. 
and of the differtation on the power of fiates, Fc. Being re- 
marks upon a book entitled, Obfervations * on thofe pieces. In 
which alfo the objections of fome other writers are confidered. 
By Henry Stebbing, D. D. chancellor of the diocefe of Sarum, 
and chaplain in ordinary to his majeffy. 8vo. 1s. C,. Davis. 


HAT thofe principles are which Dr. Stebbing endea- 

vours to vindicate in this performance, and what the 
nature of the objections raifed againft them, our readers have 
already been pretty fully apprized, in the courfe of our re- 
views +. From among the fevcral pieces that have ap- 
peared in oppofition to his opinions, the doctor has fingled 
out the Ob/ervations as more particularly deferving his regard ; 
thefe (to ufe his own words) ¢ he has taken, as it were, for 
* his text; digefted them into a proper number of feCtions,’ 
and fubjoined to each fection correfpondent remarks; where- 
in alfo, or in the marginal notes, he has condefcended to take 
notice of fome of his other opponents f. 

The Obfervator, who, as we learn, from the fecond edition 
of his pamphlet, is mee Tbbetfon, archdeacon of St. l- 
ban, has replied to Dr. Stebbing’s remarks, in an appendix af- 
fixed to this edition.—T he author of a publication, entitled 
Remarks, &&c. has alfo added to them a poftfcript, containing 
fome ftri€tures on Dr. Stebbing’s performance, fo far as it re- 
lates to him, [the remarker.] But as we apprehend moft of our 
readers will readily excufe our not entering into a minute de- 
tail of this dry controverfy, we fhall only lay before them a 
few f{pecimens of the manner in which thefe gentlemen have 
fupported their refpective opinions, 


* See Revieav, Vol. XII. p. 114, 

+ Inthe :oth volume of the Review, p. 318, alfo vol. XII. 
Pp: 110-117. and p. 438—446. 

¢ Dr. Tunfail, and the author of the Remarfs. 
[From 
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and the Replies to it. 93 


[From the Ob/ervations.] ‘* The queftion concerning the 
<¢ confent of parents, which fome infift upon as neceflary by 
«< the natural law to the validity of a marriage contract,—tho’ 
«« largely difcuffed by our author, [Dr. Stebbing] is, I think, 
<¢ remote from his purpofe. The enquiry is concerning the 
«© power of sraTes:—No matter whether fuch power be 
«“ founded in nature; it is fufficient if it be not contradictory 
«< to the law of nature *.” 
>) [Dr. Stebbing’s remark] * This paflage furprizes me ex- 
« tremely ! I perfuade myfelf that we are agreed in our general 
¢ principles of policy, that is, that we are both for the popular 
‘ fyftem, as laid down by Puffendorf, Locke, and others. And 
yet (unawares) the author is fliding back into the politics 
© of an hundred or two years ago. It is true, the queftion is 
© concerning the power of ftates; but how will you be able 
* to fettle the power of ftates, without going back to the natural 
‘ law? If the power of ftates flowed from an inherent, underived 
“ right within themfelves, there would have been no occafion 
‘ to have gone to the natural law. But if fociety breaks out 
© from the natural ftate, and has no more power than what 
* every man yielded to it by confent or compaé?, it will be im+ 
© poffible to fettle the power of ftates, without fhewing what 
* are natural rights, and how, and how far fuch rights were, 
‘ 
‘ 
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by the original compact, transferred trom individuals and 
vefted in the body politic: beyond which, if the laws of 
fociety go, they are contradictory to the natural law. By 
the author’s leave, the fhewing the natural rights of parents 
and children, with refpect to marriage, was not at all remote 
from my purpofe, but ab/olutely neceffary to bring the point 
to its proper iflue: and perhaps fo he would have judged it 
himfelf, if he had had any thing material to except to that part 
of the argument.’ 

{ Dr. Jbbet/on’s reply. ] * The notion of parental authority, and 
its mighty fuperftructure of a divine, unalterable right of fo- 
vereignty in the ftate, having long fince fallen to the ground, 
our author need not be fo extremely furprized that | fhould 
think the queftion concerning the confent of parents, fo 
largely difcuffed by him, remote from his purpo’e. It is not 
at all neceffary, it is of no ufe, in order to bring the point to 
its proper iffue ; becaufe to {peak properly of the power which 
parents have in right of tuition during minority, it is rather 
the privilege of children, and duty of parents, than any pre- 
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* This paflage is fomewhat mutilated in Dr. Sreésing’s quotation 
of it, but may be feen entire in the Review for lat Febs wary, p. 105. 
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rogative of parental power. Befides, fince governments 
have been left to the old way of being made by the contri- 
vance and confent of men uniting together into fociety for 
their fafety and conveniency, the queftions what are natura} 
rights, and how, and how far fuch rights were, by the ori- 
ginal compact, transferred from individuals, and vefted in 
the body politic, are in a great meafure fuperceded. The 
moment any man puts on the bonds of civil fociety, he di- 
vefts himfelf of his natural liberty; he waves fome natural 
rights in order to fecure others, the enjoyments of which 
would elfe be very precarious; and if the power to which 
he fubjeéts himfelf be not contradictory to the law of nature, 
that is, if it be contrived and exercifed for the prefervation 
of the lives, liberties, and eftates of the body politic, it is no 
matter whether fuch power be founded in nature; it is fuffi- 
cient that it be not contradictory to the law of nature, which 
is the thing I afferted.’ 
Dr. Stebbing, in a marginal note fubjoinea to the above- 
quoted extraét from his Review, fays, ‘ the author of the Re- 
© marks challenges an INHERENT right to civil fociety, which 
< would have been looked upon as a political here/y thirty years 
‘ ago.’—To explain this it may not be amifs to mention, that 
the Remarker is of the fame opinion with Dr. Jbbet/on, in re- 
{pect to the unimportance of the queftion concerning the con- 
fent of parents, &c. upon which he obferves, that as Dr. Steb- 
ing * himfelf is pleafed to allow, that the parent has in thefe 
cates a difcretionary power of difinheriting the child and his 
iflue ;—by parity of reafon it feems evident, that civil fociety 
is INVESTED in like manner with an INHERENT right of 
with-holding all its czvs/ confequences from fuch marriages 
as are. difapproved by it.’—In anfwer to Dr. Stebbing’s re- 
mark on this paflage, our author, in his additional poft(crips, 
takes notice, that the challenging to civil /ociety an inherent 
right, would not have been looked upon as a political herefy by 
the doctor himfelf thirty years ago. * But,’ adds the {ame 
writer, © (without invalidating his prefcriptive right of defin- 
© ing what fhall at any point of time be deemed herefy) not 
‘ only to feparate, as he does, the poor harmlefs adjective in- 
‘ herent from the word inve/fed, which implies derivation, but 
‘ to unite it with the contrary word, underived, in order to 
‘ pafs fentence on it, this is furely rather too inquifitorial.,” 
The above may be fufficient for a fample of the feveral 
modes of argumentation employed in the performances al- 
ready mentioned.—But we muft not pals by unobferved a 
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fhort preface Mr. Sayer has added to his pamphlet *, in which, 
tho’ Dr. Stebbing did not think fit to take any notice of his 
objections, he undertakes to fhew, that the doctor, in his laf 
publication, ° has, inflead of reviewing his principles, deferted 
© them’?—* The doétor’s principles,’ fays Mr. Sayer, are, ‘that 
‘ parents had not, in a {tate of nature, the power in queftion; 
¢ and that the pofitive law of God has not given it them. So 
‘ far from reviewing thefe, he flides quite over them; and in- 
¢ ftead of anfwering what has been faid againft them, he, as 
‘ if they had never been called in queftion, endeavours to fup- 
‘ port the inferences from them. If his premifes are neither 
¢ founded in reafon, nor fupported by authority,—the fuper- 
¢ ftructure raifed on them muft, being quite a caftle in the air, 
‘ fall to the ground.’ 

Upon the whole, it appears to us (and we hope to be par- 
doned the obfervation) that Dr. Stebding has miftaken, or neg- 
leéted, what, according to the principles he once publickly 
profeffed, ought to have been the more immediate object of 
his confideration. If, as he then infifted +, a// rights, natural 
or not natural, are limitable by the /upreme power, for reafons 
which concern the good of fociety; and if the right of fupporting 
civil fociety cannot be taken away by fcruples of confcience, real or 
pretended, the proper queftions to have been difcuffed are, how, 
and how far, civil fociety is affected by the matrimonial en- 
gagements of its members. 


* Some account of this pamphlet may be feen in the Review for 
lait Fune, p. 440. 

+ In his effay on civil government, confidered fo far as it ftands 
related to religion. Fol. edit. 1737, p. 74, and 82. L 





ArT. XI. The Conteft ; in which is exhibited a preface in favour 
of blank verfe; with an experiment of it in an ode upon the 
ritifh country life.. By Roger Comberbach, e/g; An epi/ile 
from Dr. Byrom to Mr. Comberbach, in defence of rhyme, 
and an eclogue by Mr, Comberbach, in reply to Dr. Byrom. 
8vo. 6d. Longman in London, and J. Lawiton in Chefter. 


ie ESE five little pieces (including the preface, and two 
different tranflations of the fame ode) contain a véry 
friendly, and no incurious, difpute, between a barrifter and a 
phyfician: the former pleading, without a fee, for blank verfe, 
or rather againft rhyme; the latter as gratuitoufly fupporting 
it: and, indeed, as the cafe is poetical, it feems to require ra- 
ther volunteers than mercenaries, on each fide, 


Mr. 




































































06 The Contest, Ye. 


Mr. Comberbach begins the attack by a preface, acknowleg. 
ing, he never could;conquer his diftafte to rhyme, which he af. 
firms to be falfe tafte, and always to have been avoided by the 
learned antients. Yet as he has no averfion to poetry, he 
thinks blank metre, with varied refts, is natural harmony: 
and being pleafed with Mr, AdZa/on’s notion, * that the foft 
© Jambic, which the Englifb language falls eafily into,’ might 
© have a good effect in lyric meafure without rhyme ; and 
with his obfervation, ‘ that the harmony of A4i/ton’s vertifica- 
© tion confifted in the various difpofition of his paufes,’ he has 
attempted a verfion of Horace’s ode in praife of a country life, 
in blank lyric meafure, by way of an experiment on thefe prin- 
ciples. Dr. Byrom, for the defendant, feems to join iffue, by 
giving a verfion of the fame ode in the fame meafure, but in 
rhyme. Suppofing our poetical readers a fpecial jury on this 
occafion, we fhall give them in evidence a few ftanzas from 
each verfion of the fame lines in the original, as a foundation 
for their verdict. 


From Mr. Comberbach. From Dr. Byrom. 


Who thus amus’d forgets not foon While thus amus’d, and thus em- 
Love’s foft diftrefs?_ perchance ploy’d, : 
A chafte and loving wife keeps Who is there that would heed, 
neat Would all the mifchiefs dire abide 
His houfe and charming babes, ‘That love is wont to breed? 
Her part fuftaining (happy flate Or if a chafte endearing wife, 


Of wedlock, often found His rural blifs fhall fhare, 
Boneath thatch’d roof) laborious, She chears the neat domeltic life 
{wift Sweet prattling babes her care. 


And fun-burnt, fhe betimes = With {moth'ring warmth prepar'd 
Uprifing, wholefome break fait {ets to burn 
tn order; or at ev’n The dry old log fhe lays, 
Her weary fpoufe expecting, rears And, if her weary fpoufe return, 
The chearful fire; now drains —_— Revives the focal blaze. 
Her milky charge, rejoic’d to quit Of folded flocks, from dales and 
Their fwelling load; now hills, 


crowns The milky treafure ftor'd, 
The fparkling bowl, and friendly Frefhclean brew’d wine fhe draws, 
heaps and fills 


With chear unboughttheboard. With cheer unbought the board. 


With refpe&to Mr. Comberbach’s objections againft rhyme, 
already cited, and others we fhall infert below, we chufe to 
prefer Dr. Byrom’s anfwer, in a peculiarly familiar fort of verfe, 
to our own fentiments in profe, which muft be lefs entertain- 
ing, tho’ entirely coincident. To rhyme’s being falfe tafte, 
he fays, 

Khyme is falfe taftesand then you add befide— 
And what the learned antients all avoid, 
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between Blank Verfe and Rhyme, 


What learned antients? let me afk what all 

Into this talte were fo afraid to fall? 

For as to thofe of Greek and Roman ftem 
Avoiding rhyme—why rhyme avoiaed them. 
Nature of language upon rhyming feet 

Forbad the two antagonills to meet. 

This is no more a reafon to defame 

Our rhymes in Engli/s, than for us to blame 
The feveral idioms which thofe tongues have got, 
And we avoid—that is, we have them not. 












































To his requeft, that men of genius would relieve the Bri- 
tip mufe from fuch Gothic fetters, the doctor an{fwers, 


Thefe Gothic fetters all the mufes feek 

In all the tongues, but Latiz, and but Gree&, 

Where verte excels, becau‘e they both are bleft ' 
With fetters more than any of the reft ; 

Can yield to more and itricter rules, in fine, 
That grace and ftrengthen the poetic line. 
Our too-negleéted language has too few, 
Yet. as if more were in it than enow, 

You banifh rhyme—bid vacant minds provide 
To lay its chief prerogative afide ; 

That one peculiar beauty you decry, 

Which modern mufes are dittinguifh’d by. oe 


To Mr. Comberbach’s obfervation, that writers in blank verfe 
have one advantage, even of the antients, in being lefs fubject 
to the reftraint of quantity, Dr. Byrom judicioufly anfwers, 


In all poetical refpect, 
This one advantage is one great defect, 
One fource of ruin to the minor clan, 

Who think verfe good verfz, when they words can fcan: 

By this advantage they run hobling on, 

Yea, men of fenfe fometimes, like Dr. Donne ; 

With woful preot what benefit is gain’d, 

By being lefs to quantity reftrain’d: 
Of all rettraints the jufteft(—heretofore 1 | 
Lefs ty’d the modern bards, at prefent more, . 
More ev’ry harfher freedom they coerce, 
And confequently write much better verfe. 
*T is true, they don’t in Greek and Latin fore 
Fix by unvary’d rules the long and fhort 

Of fyllables—but a judicious bard 

Pays to their quantities the fame regard, 

Tn length and brevity exact and clear, 

He wants no precepts while he has an ear. 


This inverting the eftablifhed quantity of our words, which 


one of thefe gentlemen mentions as one advantage of blank 
REVIEW, Aug.1755, H verle, 
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verfe, would not only be very diffonant to us, but would alfg 
introduce an uncouth confufion. Indeed, according to the 
learned and accurate Dr. Clarke, it is not fo ftrictly to ufe a 
licence in language, as to make ufe of another language [or 
dialeét at leaft.] This might eafily be evinced, by obferving 
the different quantity of the fame words or fyllables, in the 
fouthern and northern parts of our ifland: fuch a tranfgreffion 
therefore fhould be extremely rare, even in thofe writers who 
can beft compenfate for it in other refpects: and it will be 
moft allowable to them, when fome peculiar circumftance 
ftamps an unexpected propriety on the innovation: as for 
inftance, in the following verfe from AZ/ton, 


With impetuous recoil, and jarring found, We. 


This reads in no fpecies of poetical meafure, and feems fcarce- 
ly harmonious profe ; tho’ it delights a judicious reader on this 
occafion, more than the fweeteft verfe could: the reafon of 
which, probably, is, that our imagination is fully poflefled by 
the poet’s grand idea of the vaft adamantine gatcs of hell, being 
then juft to open, for the firft time, whence we anticipate the 
dreadful noife which is to be the confequence; and in this 
bold diffonant departure from verfe here, we experience a 
ftronger agreement, or harmony, with that idea and its con- 
fequence, than the vocal one, which gratifies our fenfe, in the 
ordinary tenor or variety of poetical numbers. 

On Mr. Comberbach’s confining the harmony of Englij/h 
lyric numbers to the /ambic, and a variety of paufes, the doc- 
tor finally obferves, 





When you chain her lyrics to your laws, 
Then fhe looks blank, and there fhe makes a paufe ; 
As wel! fhe may—if all her flock vou velt 

In blank dambic, and its vary’d rett: 

One edict farther if your preface goes, 

Adieu to poetry and all is profe; 

Nor Goth nor Vandal has the mufe undone, 

But you, alas! her rhyme-difalting fon. 


This point for and againft rhyme was long fince debated at 
large, between fome former writer and Daniel the poet; to 
which Jaft we refer thofe who are further curious about it. 
We imagine, indeed, ourfelves, that rhyming’ verfe, being 
certainly more dificult than blank, may be the better criterion 
of poetical abilities, every one who can reckon being capable 
of mere blank verfe: whence the former has a direécter ten- 
dency to prevent an inundation of poetafters; as, in fact, we 
have feen a.multitude of blank verfes, called Adiitenic by their 
au- 
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authors, that have been equally void of poetry and rhyme. 
The laft of thefe may be deemed a circumftance, which, tho’ 
not as indifpenfible to the nature and eflence of verfe, as rhythm 
[or time] and metre, is generally ornamental to it in the mo- 
dern languages. That Shake/pear and Milton have charmed 
us without it, is owing to that animated beauty of their de- 
{criptions, and that juftnefs arid elevation of their fentiments, 
which feaft the imagination, and pofltis the judgment fo 
completely, that the abfence of this organical gratification, 
which may lull, but cannot fingly raife us, is ftarcely ad- 
verted to. In fhort, rhyme may be, and often is, without 
poetry, as poetry may be without rhyme. Of this our me- 
dical advocate for it is fo well apprized; that he is by no means 
for facrificing reafon to it, faying, 

One thing, in fine, we both of us may think; 

Let rhyme, if reafon be againit it, fink ; 

But if on reafon rlivnte bettows a grace, 

Flowrifh the verie that gives them both a place. 


Dr. Byrom feems to have intended, that his own rhymes and 
ftyle, in this epiftle, fhould read fomewhat in the manner of 
Horace’s Sermoni propiora, which an ordinary perufer may 
miftake for fuch finging as, a man might fay. But this muft 
arife from not difcovering the peculiar propriety of it on this 
occafion; by which the doctor purpofed to obviate thofe ob- 
jections to rhyme, which fuppofe it to caufe a ftiff, unnatural 
tranfpofition of the words, and often Jefs apt and fignificant 
ones (efpecially at the clofe of the lines) merely to make way 
for itfelf. 

Mr. Comberbach’s eclogue in blank verfe, in reply to Dr. 
Byrom’s, and which afcertains to the latter that celebrated paf- 
toral, My time, O ye mufes, Sc. is truly poetical and ALito- 
nic; but as it anfwers none of his arguments in defence of 
thyme, it appears like fuffering a non-fuit in its favour. In- 
deed, it wouid be furprizing, if our language; defeended from 
avery different ftock, fhould eafity coincide with the poetical 
metres of the Romans, or rejeét rhyme, as they did; when none 
of thofe languages manifeftly derived from theirs, not even the 
Sparifh, fo trequentiy refembling it in the terminations, ei- 
ther retain their meafure or reject rhymes. The beft Englifh 
imitation we have feen of a Greek ot Latin lyric meafure, is an 
ode of the ingenious Dr. Watts, on the day of judgment, 
which every cultivated ear may obferve to correfpond exactly 
to the time and metre of the fapphic. K 
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foe) HuTCHESON’s Sy/lem 


Art. XI. Continuation of the Account of Dr. Hutchefon’s Syf 
tem of Moral Philofephy. 


N a former article we gave fome account, from Mr. Leeche 
man’s preface to this work, of the life and character of Dr, 
Hutchefon, and now proceed to give a view of his fyftem; 
which is divided into three books. In the firft he endea- 
vours to unfold the feveral principles of the human mind 
as united in a moral conititution, and from thence to point 
out the origin of our ideas of moral good and evil, and of our 
fenfe of duty, or moral obligation. ‘This leads him to enquire 
what muft be the fupreme happinefs of a fpecies conftituted 
as mankind are; after which he goes on, in the fecond and 
third books, to deduce the particular laws of nature, or rules 
neceflary to be obferved for promoting the general gocd in our 
common intercourfe with one another, as members of fociety, 
This is a general view of his defign; but, to be more particular, 
As we can have no diftinct notions of human happinefs, 
without the previous knowledge of the human conftitution, 
of all its perceptive and active powers, and their natural ob- 
jects, he thinks, the moft natural method of proceeding in 
the fcience of morals, is to begin with enquiring into our fe- 
veral powers and difpofitions, into our feveral natural deter- 
minations, and the objects from whence’ our happinefs can 
arife. Accordingly he fets out with this enquiry, and in the 
firft chapter of his firft book, enumerates our feveral powers 
of external fenfation, confcioufnefs, judging, and reafoning, 
which are commonly called the acts of the underftanding, and 
which, as being more known, and better examined, by all 
philofophers, than any other, he contents himfelf with barely 
mentioning. After this he takes a fhort view of the will, and 
confiders particularly two of its calm natural determinations, 
The firft is, an invariable conftant impulfe towards one’s own 
perfection and happinefs of the higheft kind. This we are 
told, operates in the bulk of mankind very confufedly, as there 
are but few that attend to their own conftitution, or confider 
and compare tHe feveral enjoyments they are capable of, and 
the feveral powers of action. But whofoever does fo, our 
author fays, will find a calm fettled defire of the perfection of 
all his active powers, and of the higheft enjcyments, fuch as 
appear to him, upon comparifon, of the greateft importance 
to his happinefs. 
Mhe other determination is toward the univerfal happinels 
of others. © When the foul,’ fays he, * is calm and attentive 
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to the conftitution and powers of other beings, their natural 
aétions and capacities of happinefs and mifery, and when 
the felfith appetites and paflions and defires are afleep, it is 
alleged that there is a cali impulfe of the foul to defire 
the greateft happinefs and perfection of the largeft fyftem 
within the compafs of its knowledge. Our inward con{ci- 
oufnefs abundantly teftifies, that there is fuch an impulfe or 
determination of the foul, and that it is truly ultimate, with- 
out reference to any fort of happinefs of ourown. But 
here again, as few have confidered the whole fyftem of be- 
ings knowable by men, we do not find this determination 
exerted generally in all its extent; but we find natural de- 
fires of the happinefs of fuch individuals, or focieties, or 
fyftems, as we have calmly confidered, where there has in- 
tervened no prejudice againft them, or notion that their hap- 
pinefs is any way oppofite to our own. 

¢ As the notion of one’s own higheft happinefs, or the 
¢ oreateft aggregate or fum of valuable enjoyments, is not ge- 
¢ nerally formed by men, it is not exprefly defired or intended. 
¢ And therefore we cannot fay, that every particular calm de- 
‘ fire of private good is aiming direétly at that fum, and pur- 
‘ fuing its objeét under the notion of a neceflary part of that 
*fum. Men naturally defire, even by calm motions of the 
* foul, fuch objects as they conceive ufeful or fubfervient to 
‘ any valuable enjoyment, fuch as wealth, power, honour, 
‘ without this conception of their making a part of this 
« greateft fum. In like manner, we have calm benevolent 
© affections towards individuals, or fmaller focieties of our fel- 
© lows, where there has not preceded any confideration of the 
¢ moft extenfive fyftem, and where they are not confidered 
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formally as parts of this largeft fyftem, nor their happinefs 
purfued as conducing to the greateft fum of univerfal happi- 
nefs. Such are our calm benevolent affections to friends, 
countries, men of eminent worth, without any reference in 
our thoughts to the moft extenfive fyftem. We can make 
thefe references of all felfifh enjoyments purfued by us. to 
the greateft fum of private happinefs, when ever we pleafe ; 
and we can in like manner refer all our calm particular kind 
affections to the general extenfive benevolence; and it is of 
great confequence to have thele large conceptions, and to 
make thefe references. But it is plain the feveral particular 
affe€lions, whether felfifh or benevolent, operate, and that 
too without turbulent or paffionate commotions, where no 
* fuch references have preceded.’ 
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Befides all thefe calm motions of the will, more or lefs ex. 
tenfive, he obferves that there are many particular paflions and 
appetites, which naturally arife on their proper occafions, each 
terminating ultimately on its own gratification, without fur- 
ther reference; and attended with violent, confufed, and un- 
eafy fenfations, which are apt to continue till the object or 
gratification 1s obtained. 

After giving a general account of the perceptive powers, 
and of the will, he proceeds, in the fecond chapter, to confi- 
der fome finer powers of perception, together with fome other na- 
tural determinations of the will, and general laws of the human 
conftitution ; fuch as the pleafures of imagination, our fympa- 
thetic fenfe, our natural propenfity to action, our fenfe of ho- 
nour, decency, and dignity, the moral fenfe, the conjugal and 
parental affections, &c. ‘This chapter he clofes in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

‘ The feveral powers, difpofitions, or determinations, 
above-mentioned, are univerfally found in mankind, where 
fome accident hath not rendered fome individual monftrous, 
or plainly maimed and deficient in a natural faculty. But, 
in the different individuals, thefe difpofitions are not in the 
fame proportion as to ftrength; one being prevalent in one, 
and another in another: and hence the great diverfity of 
characters. Yet, upon a proper occafion, when there is no 
oppofition from fome ftronger principle, each of thefe powers 
will exert itfglf, and have its effect. 

© Notwithftanding that all thefe nobler powers we men- 
tioned are natural to us, the caufes of that vice and depra- 
vity of manners we oblerve are pretty obvious. Not to fay 
any thing of caufes not difcoverable by the light of nature, 
mankind {pend feveral of their firft years, where there is not 
a careful education, in the gratification of their fenfual ap- 
petites, and in the exercife of fome lower powers, which, 
by long indulgence, grow ilronger: reflecting on moral_no- 
tions, and the finer enjoyment, and comparing them with 
the lower, is a laborious exercife. “IThe appetites and paf- 
* fions arife o* themfelves, when their objects occur, as they 
‘ do trequently: the checking, examining, and balancing 
‘ them, is a work of difficulty. Prejudices and groundle(s 
aflociations of ideas are very incident io men of little atten- 
‘tion, Our felfith pailions early gain ftrength by indulgence. 
Hence the general tenor of human life is an incoherent mix- 
ture of many fucial, kind, inn cent actions, and of many 
feltth, angry, feniual ones; as one or other of our nayural 
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© difpofitions happens to be raifed, and to be prevalent over 
© others.’ 

From this enumeration of our feveral powers of perception, 
and difpofitions of will, which Dr. Hiutche/on has made, hu- 
man nature muft appear a very complex and confufed fabrick, 
unlefs we can difcover fome order and fubordination among 
thefe powers, and thus difcern which of them is naturally ht 
togovern. This, therefore, he proceeds to treat of in fome 
following chapters, and obferves, in the firft place, that the 
underftanding, or the power of reflecting, comparing, and 
judging, makes us capable of difcerning the tendencies of the 
feveral fenfes, appetites, actions, gratifications, either to our 
own happinefs, or to that of others, and the comparative 
values of every object, and every gratification ; that this power 
judges about the means or the fubordinate ends; but that about 
the ultimate ends there is no reafoning. Thefe, it is faid, we 
profecute by fome immediate difpofition or determination of 
foul, which in the order of action is always prior to all rea- 
foning; as no opinion or judgment can move to action, where 
there is no prior delire of fome end. 

He goes on to fhew, and he does it in a very clear and fatisfac- 
tory manner, that our nature is fufceptible of affections truely 
difinterefted in the ftricteft fenfe, and not directly fubordinated 
to felf-love, or aiming at private intereft of any kind. After 
this he proceeds to a full confideration of the moral fenfe, or 
faculty of perceiving moral excellence; touches briefly at thofe 
reafons which fhew it to be an original determination in our 
nature, not capable of being referred to other powers of per- 
ception; obferves, that from its very nature it appears to be 
defigned for regulating and controuling all our powers ; fhews 
that the feveral affections which are approved by it, tho’ in 
different degrees, yet all agree in one general character of ten- 
dency to the happinefs of others, and to the moral perfection 
of the mind poflefling them; and that the difpofition which 
naturally gains the higheft moral approbation, is the calm, 
ftahle, univerfal, good-will to all, or the moft extenfive bene- 
volence. Without a diftinét confideration of this moral fa-~ 
culty, we are told, a fpecies endowed with fuch a variety of 
fenfes, and of defires frequgntly interfering, muft appear a 
complex confufed fabric, without any order or regular con- 
fiftent defign; by means of it, all is capable of harmony, and 
all our powers may confpire in one direction, and be confiftent 
with each other. 

In thofe cafes where fome inconfifiency appears between 
the generous and the {elfifh determination, which, according 
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to our author, are both ultimate in our nature, the moral fa. 
culty, he tells us, at once points out and recommends the 
glorious, the amiable part; not by fuggefting profpects of future 
interefts of a fublime fort, by pleafures of felf-approbation, or 
of praife. It recommends the generous part by an immediate 
undefinable perception; approves the kind ardor of the heart 
in the fucrificing even life itfelf, and that even in thofe who 
have no hopes of furviving, or no attention to a future life 
in another world. And thus, it is faid, where the moral fenfe 
is in its full vigour, it makes the generous determination to 
public happinets the fupreme ori in the foul, with that com. 
manding power which it is naturally deftined to exercife. 
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‘ It muft be obvious,’ fays he, * we are not {peaking here 
of the ordinary condition of mankind; as if thefe calm de- 
terminations were generally exercifed, and habitually con- 
trouled the particular paffions; but of the condition our na- 
ture can be raifed to by due culture, and of the principles 
which may and ought to operate, when by attention we 
prefent to our minds the objects or reprefentations fit to ex- 
cite them. Doubtlefs fome good men have exercifed in life 
only the particular kind affections, and found a conftant 
approbation of them, without either the moft extenfive 
views of the whole tyitem, or the moft univerfal benevo- 
lence. Scarce any of the vicious have ever confidered 
wherein it is that their higheft private happinefs confifts, 
and in confequence of it exerted the calm rational felf-love; 
but merely follow inconfiderately the felfith appetites and 
affections. Much lefs have all good men made actual re- 
ferences of al] private or generous affections to the extenfive 
benevolence, tho’ the mind can make them; or bad men 
made references of all their affeCtions to calm felf-love. 

* But as the telfifh principles are very ftrong, and by cuf- 
tom, by early and frequent indulgences, and other caufes, 
are railed, in the greateft part of men, above their due pro- 
portion, while the generous principles are little cultivated, 
and the moral fenie often afleep; our powers of reafoning 
and comparing the feveral enjoyments which our nature is 
capable of, that we may difcover which of them is of the 
greateft confequence to our happinefs ; our capacity, by rea- 
foning, of arriving to the knowledce of a govern: 
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prefiding in this world, and of a moral adminiftration, are 
of the higheft confequence and neceffity to preferve our af 
fections in a juft order, and to corroborate our moral faculty: 
as by fuch reafoning and refle&tion we may difcover a per- 
fect coniiftency of all the generous motions of the foul with 
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¢ private intereft, and find out a certain tenor of life and 
‘ ation, the moft effectually fubfervient to both thefe de- 
¢ terminations.’ side 

Our very ingenious author proceeds now to a diftinct con~ 
fideration of our fenfe of honour and fhame. He obferves very 
juftly, that thofe who refer all the motions of the heart to 
private intereft, and would reduce all our perceptive powers 
to a very fmall number, by one artful reference or other, de- 
part exceedingly from nature in their accounts of thofe deter- 
minations about honour and fhame, which are acknowledged 
to appear univerfally among men. He obferves further, that 
this immediate fenfe of honour and fhame generally appears 
very early in life, before any confiderable reafoning or reflec- 
tion can fettle well the notions of morality ; fo that before we 
can judge for ourfelves, we are wifely and benignly fubjected 
to the direction of others, are rewarded for our compliance 
by a moft grateful fenfation, and by a moft uneafy one deterred 
from frowardnefs and obftinacy. Ail actions which proceed 
from any friendly or kind affection, and are not oppofite to 
fome more extentive one, are attended, he fays, with aflurance 
and opennefs of behaviour; whereas we naturally conceal, 
and are afhamed of, the fenfual paffions, and ill-natured affec- 
tions of anger, malice, envy, and even cool felfifhnefs. 

As befides our moral faculty, and the generous determina- 
tion of foul, we have likewife a ftrong determination towards 
private happinefs, with many particular felfifh appetites and 
affections, and thefe often fo violent, as not immediately to 
fubmit to the zeral power, however we may be confcious of 
its dignity, and of fome confiderable effect it has upon our 
happinefs or mifery ; in order to eftablifh well the foundations 
of morality, and to remove, as much as poffible, all oppofi- 
tion arifing from the felfifh principles, our author makes a full 
comparifon of all human enjoyments with each other, in or- 
der to difcover in which of them our greateft happinefs con- 
fifts. But before he enters upon this comparifon, he premifes 
a diftinét account in what manner we have power over our 
feveral affections and defires, and how far any meditations or 
felf-difcipline may affect our very perceptions of good and 
evil, of happinefs or mifery, in the feveral objects. 

And here he points out the feveral caufes of the wrong efti- 
mations made of the objects of our defire, and of the feveral 
enjoyments of life; which he thinks the more neceflary, be- 
caufe {carce any of mankind can live without fome folicitation 
or other from every one of the feveral enjoyments we are ca- 
pable of; nor can we hope to be wholly unexperienced ia 
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contrary evils, Of the feveral caufes of immoderate defires, 
or unfair eftimates, there is none more frequent, we are told, 
than fome groundlefs affociations of ideas, formed by inftruc- 
tion, or our ufual converfation, annexing confufed notions of 
happinefs, and even of virtue, or moral perfection, or their 
contraries, to what has little affinity tothem. Objects of de- 
fire are feldom prefented to the mind as they are, without 
fome difguife. Wealth and power are truly ufeful, not only 
for the natural conveniences or pleafures of life, but as a fund 
for good offices, Many notions, however, are often likewife 
annexed of great abilities, wifdom, moral excellence, and of 
much higher joys than they can afford; which fo intoxicate 
fome men, that they forget their natural purpofes, begin to 
love them for themfelves, affect the oftentation of them, and 
dread the lower ftations as abject, miferable, and inconfiftent 
with moral worth or honour. 

Some perverfe fuperftitions alfo, our author juftly obferves, 
inftilled by education, caufe groundlefs averfions to tenets and 
practices of the moft innocent nature, by annexing to them 
notions of impiety, enmity to God, and obftinate wickednefs 
of heart; while contrary tenets or practices, not a whit better, 
are made indications of piety, charity, holinefs, and zeal for 
the fouls of men. Hence arifes that rancour in the hearts of 
unwary zealots of all forts, againft thofe who differ from 
them; and that perfecuting {pirit, with all the wrathful 
paffions, which have been fo long a reproach to human na- 
ture, and even to that religion which fhould infpire all love 
and meeknefs. 

After enquiring impartially, and at full length, into our fe- 
veral forts of pleafures and pains, and pointing out thofe af- 
fections of mind, and that temper towards the enjoyments of 
this world, or towards our fellow-creatures, which are the na- 
tural fources of the higheft enjoyments, the doétor proceeds to 
confider another object of affec:ion to every rational mind, 
of the greateft importance to our happinefs, viz. the Derry, 
the Minpewhich prefides in the univerfe. He introduces his 
enquiry on this fubject with briefly pointing out the heads of 
argument by which the exiftence of original boundlefs art and 
power is afcertained, and then proceeds to the confideration 
of the moral character of the Deity, which is the foundation 
of all piety, and all joy in religion. And here he obferves, 
firft, that if we can any way reafon concerning the original 
nature, from what we feel in our own, or from any of our 
notions of excellency or perfection, we muft conceive in a 
Heity fome perceptive power analogous to our moral fenfe, by 
which 
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which he may have felf-approbation in certain affectionsand 
aétions, rather than the contrary. Such a power, we are told, 
mutt bring a large addition of Happinels, | and that of the no- 
bleft fort, along with it; and, in an omnipotent mind, cannot 
be inconfiftent with any other perfection or fource of en- 
joyment. plea . . 

‘ The ultimate determinations or affeCtions of the divine 
© Being,’ fays he, ¢ which can be approved by himfelf, muft 
either be that towards his own happinefs, or a defire of the 

reateft univerfal happinefs, or a defire of univerfal mifery. 
The defire of his own happinefs cannot be the fole ultimate 
defire or determination; becaufe the defire of the happinefs 
of other beings, diftin&t from himfelf, would be another 
fource of fublime pure happinefs, diftinct from the former, 
but perfectly confiftent with it in a mind which always has 
it in its power to gratify this defire to the utmoft, without 
obftructing any other fource of happinefs. The approbation 
and delight in this kind determination muft be quite exclud- 
ed from the divine mind, if there is no fuch original determi- 
nation in it. And it is inconceivable that the original mind 
can want any fource of pure enjoyment or happinefs, con- 
fiftent with every fort of excellence, while yet in other be- 
ings, formed by the counfels of that which is original, we 
experience fuch fources of happinefs. 

‘ The ultimate defire of univerfal mifery cannot be fup- 
pofed the determination approved in the divine mind, nor 
can any fuch affe€tion be conceived as original and eflential; 
fince there can be no original fenfe or power of perception 
correfponding toitin the divine mind. “The Deity muft have 
powers perceptive of happinefs immediately. But in that 
which is original and omnipotent, there can be no fenfe of 
mifery, nor any idea of it, but what is fuggefted by his 
knowledge of the perceptive powers he has granted to his 
limited creatures, and the laws of fenfation to which he has 
fubjected them, That cannot be fuppofed the object of-an 
original defire, the idea of which is not perceived by fome 
origina] faculty of perception immediately fuggefting it. 

* Befides, all malevolent difpofitions of will, as they feem 
to carry along with them fome uneafinefs and mifery to the 
mind where they refide, fo they naturally tend to deftroy 
their objects, and thus to deftroy themfelves. A refolute 
malice muft ever be uneafy while its object fubfifts ; and can 
only find reft by an entire removal of it, upon which the 
affection alfo ceafes. Anger tends to infli& fuch mifery on 
its object as muft at laft produce entire repentance, and thus 
re- 
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remove the moral evil or turpitude which raifed the wrath. 
ful indignation; or to bring the object fo low, that all op. 
pofition of intereft muft ceafe, and, along with it, the paffion 
raifed by it. Envy has the fame tendency, and when ite 
purpofe is accomplifhed, muft in like manner ceafe. Where. 
as all the benevolent difpofitions are in their own nature 
everlafting, producing happinefs, and delighted with its con- 
tinuance. Pity tends to remove the mifery of its object, 
and thus its own attendant, pain, is removed; but the love 
and good-will remain unabated by this change. It is evi- 
dent therefore, that malevolent difpofitions cannot be con- 
ceived as original in that mind which is omnipotent, the 
fource of all, and the fovereign difpofer of all: but original 
good-will, and propenfity to communicate happinefs, mutt 
be its effential, permanent, immutable difpofition. 

© To fuppofe a determination towards the univerfal mifery 
to be original in the divine mind, is allo entirely inconfiftent 
with the conftitution of all his rational creatures, in whom 
no fuch determination is found ; and with that great degree 
of happinefs we experience in life. Clmuipotence {ure would 
have gratified its defires by the higheft univerfal mifery. 

‘ We find in ourfelves, that all the ill-will we are capable} 
of arifes from our weaknefs, when we apprehend fomedan- —{ 
ger or injury received, or dread it for the future; or find | 
{ome oppofition to our intereft, or to the interefts of thofe 

we with well to: in that which 1s or/ginal, omnipotent, and 

the caufe of all exiftence, there can neither be weaknefs nor 
indigence, nor an oppofition to its interefts to thofe of its 
workmanthip.’ | 
From thefe abftracét reafonings, our author proceeds to other 
more obvious proofs of goodnefs, from the effects of the divine} 
countel and power. In judging of the defign of any mecha- 
nifm, where we tolerably underftand it, he obferves, that we 
can always difcern the natural intention, the proper end or 
effet of the contrivance; and diftinguith it from events that 
may calually enfue, or be the necefiary attendants or confe- 
quents of it, tho’ they are no part of the end aimed at by 
the contriver. Some evils, he thinks, may be fo effentially 
connected with the means of the fupreme good, that cmnipo- 
tence cannot make it attainable to fome beings, without them. 
Accordingly we are told, that the goodnefs of the author of a 
fyftem, in which fome evils appear, may be fufficiently prov- 
ed, if the natural defign of the ftruCture appears to be good, 
and the evils only fuch as muft enfue upon laws well calcu- 
lated for fuperior good, If a great {uperiority of pleafure and 
hap- 
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happinefs, therefore, be actually enjoyed, by means of the con- 
ftitution and laws eftablifhed in nature, creatures who have 
no immediate intuition of the creator, nor a complete know- 
ledge of the whole plan and all its parts, can expect, Our au- 
thor fays, no better evidence, nor fhould defire it. 

‘ Obferve all nature,’ fays he, ‘ as far as our knowledge 

< extends; we find the contrivance good. The objections of 
‘ the Epicureans, and of fome moderns, arofe from their igno- 
‘ rance. The alleged blemifhes are now known to be either 
‘ the unavoidable attendants or confequents of a ftructure, and 
- of laws fubfervient to advantages which quite over-balance 
¢ thefe inconveniences ; or fometimes the direét and natural 
‘ means of obtaining thofe advantages. The vaft ocean, of- 
‘ ten reputed barren, we find is a neceflary refervoir of wa- 
‘ ter for the ufe of all land-animals; itfelf alfo peopled with 
‘ its own tribes, and richly furnifhed for their fubfiftence, from 
‘ which, too, men derive a great fupport. ‘The mountains are 
¢ partly ufeful for pafture, for fruits, and grain; and partly 
¢ for procuring rain, fountains, rivers. Storms arife from fuch 
‘ caufes as are moft neceflary for life, the exhalation of va- 
* pours by the fun, and their motion in the air. ‘The care, 
attention, and labour incumbent on men, for their fupport, 
invigorate both the foul and the body: without them the 
earth becomes a barren foreft, but by them becomes a joy- 
ful copious habitation; and they are the natural caufes of 
health and fagacity. It is every way our advantage, that we 
have no fuch flothful paradife as the poets feigned in the 
golden age.’ 
But tho’ it be granted, that the contrivance naturally tends 
to good, yet if God be omnipotent, fome will fay, why are 
we made of fuch poor materials, that we are often opprefled 
with pain during life; often tormented by our own paffions, 
and by the injuries of others? Our frame too at laft decays, 
and we yield our places, with great pain, to our fucceflors of 
the fame {pecies. Why are we of fuch frail materials? Why 
this fucceffion of generations? Why are our minds fo imper- 
fect, either as to knowlege or virtue? Might we not have had 
greater ftrength of underftanding, and a better proportion 
among our affections? To all this our author replies in the 
following manner. 

‘ In anfwer to thefe arduous queftions let us confider, what 
* is highly probable, that the beft poffible conftitution of an 
* immenfe fyftem of perceptive Beings, may neceilarily require 
* a diverfity of orders, fome higher in perfection and happi- 
* nefs, and fome lower. There may be abundant enjoyments 
‘ to 
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to fome orders of Beings without focial action. But this 
we are fure of from experience, that there are orders of 
Beings pretty high in the fcale, whofe fupreme enjoyments 
confift in kind affections, and exerting their powers in good 
offices from thefe affections. Nay, it is impoffible for us to 
conceive an higher fort of enjoyment. ‘The confcioufnefs 
of good-will to others, tho’ inactive, is highly delightful ; 
but there is ftill a fuperior joy in exerting this difpofition in 
beneficent actions. What if this be the fupreme enjoyment 
in nature, as our minds feem to feel it is? This muft be 
excluded out of nature in a great meafure, unlefs there be 
imperfection, indigence, pain, and even moral evil in na- 
ture. There may be a focial congratulation and efteem 
among well-difpofed happy Beings, in a ftate of inactive 
joy, without any difficulties. But there can be no place for 
action where there is no evil. 

¢ Not to mention, what is obvious among men, that our 
fenfe of many high enjoyments, both natural and moral, is 
exceedingly heightened by our having obferved or expe- 
rienced many of the contrary evils. “The whole life of vir- 
tue among men, which we fhewed to be the chief enjoy- 
ment, is a combat with evils natural or moral. No place 
can be for liberality where there is no indigence; or for 
fortitude, where there is no danger; or for temperance, 
where there are not lower appetites and paffions; or for 
mercy and foryivenefs, or friendly admonitions and counfels, 
and long fuffering, and requital of evil with good, where a 
fpecies is incapable of moral evil. Such lovely offices, the 
remembrance of which muft be eternally delightful, mutt 
be excluded, or fome moral evils muft exift. Nay, what 
patience, refignation, and truft in God can be exercifed in 
a fyftem where mifery cannot exift? If then the higheft en- 
joyments we can conceive are fit to be introduced ‘into the 
univerfe, fome evils muft come along with them. Nay, 
what fhall we conceive the life of the higheft orders, if 
there were none inferior to them; no good to be done, no 
kind offices, no evils to be warded off, or good formerly 
wanting to be communicated? Can we conceive any thing 
more bieffed, or delightful tothe Desty, than communicating 
of good to indigent creatures in different orders? And mult 
not the higheft goodnefs move him to furnifh to the feveral 
higher orders, opportunities for fuch divine exercifes and en 
joyments, by creating alfo orders inferior to them, and 
granting different degrees of abilities and perfection to the 
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‘ feveral individuals of the fame fpecies, that thus they may 
‘ exercife their good affections in beneficent offices? 
‘ If thus the moft perfect goodnefs would determine the au- 

‘ thor of nature to create different orders of Beings, and fome 
of them fubject to many evils and imperfections, the fame 
goodnefs muft require, that this plan of creation be conti- 
nued down to the loweft {pecies, in which a fuperiority of 
ood to the evils in its lot can be preferved, while the crea- 
tion of fuch inferior fpecies obftruéts not the exiftence of 
as many of the fuperior, as the moft perfect univerfe can ad- 
mit. The lot therefore of great imperfection muft fall fome-. 
where: mankind can no more juftly complain, that they 
were not in an higher order, than the brutes, that they were 
not made imen. 

‘ Do not we fee this confirmed in experience? We have 
no ground to believe, that this earth could nourifh an “—r 
order than mankind. A gloSe of this kind may be neceflary 
in the fyftem: it muft have fuch inhabitants, or be defolate. 
Befides all the men it could maintain, there yet is room for 
other lower orders, fubordinate and fubfervient to their fub- 
fiftence. We find all places peopled with fuch orders of life 
and fenfe as they can fupport; the inferior occupying what 
is not fit for the fuperior, or what is neglected by them. 

‘ In like manner, Jet us afcend to higher orders: there 
may be as many fuch as the beft fyftem of the univerfe ad- 
mits; and yet in this great houje of our Father there are many 
manfions unfit for the higher orders, but too good to be de- 
folate; and they are occupied by men and lower animals. 
This was their place, or they muft not have éxifted in the 
fyftem. This earth, perhaps, could not furnifh bodies in- 
capable of decay, and as this decay comes on, we lofe our 
kee appetites and fenfes of the goods of life. ‘The fcene 
cloys; we quit it, and give place to new {pectators, whofe 
livelier fenfes and appetites, and more vigorous powers, make 
it a greater bleffing to them.’ 

Our author, in further treating of this fubjeét, fhews the 
abfurdity of the A/anichean {cheme ; endeavours to prove, that 
happinefs is far fuperior to mifery, even in this prefent world ; 
and confiders the evidences of a future ftate. As the afcer- 
taining the goodnefs of Ged is the grand foundation of our 
happinefs, and the main pillar of virtue, he dwells long on 
the fubject, but rather points out the fources of evidence, than 
difplays it fully. 

He briefly touches likewife on the other attributes of the 

Deity, and then proceeds, in the tenth chapter of the firft 

book, 
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book, to confider the affections, duty, and worfhip to be ex. 
ercifed towards him; after which he concludes the book with 
a fhort chapter, fhewing the way to the fupreme happinefs of 
our nature. ' . 

[To be concluded in our next. R 





Art. XII. Twenty Sermons on the moft ferious and F pre 
Subjeéis of the Chriftian Religion. Fitted for the ufe of pri- 
wate families. By the late rev. Mr. Samuel Bourn, of Bir- 
mingham. 8vo. 6s. Waugh. 


O thefe fermons is prefixed a fhort account of the life of 

their worthy author; and as fuch accounts, how brief 

and imperfect foever, are agreeable to the generality of rea- 

ders, we fhall, for the fake of gratifying a natural and laudable 

curiofity, give the fubftance of the memoirs now before us; 

the defign of which is not to exhibit a diftinét account of Mr. 

Bourn’s private life, or of his conduct in the public character 

which he fuftained ; but merely a fhort narrative of fome in- 

cidents, about which perfons are generally inquifitive on fuch 
occafions. 

Mr. Samuel Bourn, was born in the year 1689, at Calze, 
in Wiltfire; where his father was chen paftor of a congrega- 
tion of proteftant diffenters. In 1698 the family removed to 
Bolton, in Lancafbire, where he received the rudiments of claf- 
fical learning. His academical ftudies were carried on at 
Manchefler, but under great difadvantages, it is faid, which he 
often afterwards lamented. When he had completed his courfe 
he entered upon the miniftry, and in the year 1711 accepted 
an invitation from a fmall fociety at Crook, near Kendal, in 
Weftmorland, in which retired fituation he endeavoured, by a 
clofe application to his ftudies, during the fpace of nine years, 
to redeem the time he thought he had, in fome meafure, loft 
before. Whilft he was here employed in a diligent purfuit 
of truth, he firft felt the unhappy effects of prejudices, and a 
mifguided zeal, from fome of his brethren, who were ftrongly 
attached to favourite and prevailing fyftems. For being re- 
{trained by the di€tates of confcience, and a regard to the prin- 
ciples of Chriftian liberty, from fubfcribing to the affembly’s 
catechifm, many neighbouring minifters abfolutely refufed to 
concur in his ordination. 

In 1719, when the controverfy concerning the doétrine of 
the trinity, and fubfcription to human articles of faith, was 
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avitated with great warmth and animofity, in the weft of Eng- 

land, Mr. Bourn determined to enter into a thorough difcu = 
fion of the points in debate. In the execution of whjch de- 
fign, he not only carefully perufed Dr. Clarke’s Scripture-doc- 
trine, Reply, Fc. on the one hand; and the arguments Dr. 
Waterland, and other celebrated defenders of the Athanafian 
hypothefis, had advanced on the other ; but, above all, clolely 
examined the difcoveries of divine revelation upon the fubject 
of controverfy. When he entered upon this enquiry, he was 
a profefled Athanafian; but the weight of evidence was fo 
ftrong, and the convictions of truth fo forcible, that his fen- 
timents of that {cheme were entirely altered: and he never faw 
reafon to retract the judgment he formed, but by repeated re- 
views of the arguments, was more firmly eftablifhed therein. 

From Criok, Mr. Bourn removed, in the year 1720, to 
Tunley, afmall place, near Wigan, in Lancafhire; where he 
refided for eight years, and faithfully difcharged the duties of 
his paltoral charge. His next fettlement was at Chorly, in the 
fame county; where, after four years fervice, he accepted, in 
1732, acall from Birmingham, and Cafeley. In thefe places 
he refided two and twenty years, being the laft period of his 
life; during which he applicd himfelf, with unabated dili- 
gence, to the duties of the miniftry, zealoufly promoting the 
interefts of true religion and unfeigned piety. He enjoyed, 
in a high degree, we are told, the affection of both his con- 
gregations ; often receiving from them marks of their efteem: 
particularly when, a few years before his deceafe, he had an 
invitation to remove to Bolton, in Lancafhbire, they all concur- 
red, as with one voice, to intreat him to continue with them; 
and eagerly ftrove to fhew their regard for him, by perfua- 
fions, petitions, and every other means, to engage him to 
{tay amoneft them. 

He continued in this ftation of eminent ufefulnefs, devoted 
to the interefts of ferious and practical religion, until he was 
fuddenly attacked, whilft in his pulpit, on Sunday afternoon, 
March 17, 1754, with a paralytic diforder, which, in 
a few days, terminated in his death. His voice was ob- 
ferved to alter in his prayer before fermon; which part of 
the fervice he purpofely contracted with great decency and 
compofure. But being deprived of the ufe of one fide of 
his body, he could not get into the veftry, without the afhif- 
tance of his friends; to whom he intimated, as well as he 
was able, that he would {peak to his people; but through the 
increafing preflure of his diftemper, he was difabled: his 
ipeech faltered, and he was only underitood, and that in bro- 
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ken accents, to utter fome few unconnected words, fuch ag 
Love—Charity—Glory.—Then finding his work was finifhed, 
he calmly fubmitted to his difcharge, and remained fpeechlefs 
until F7iday the 22d; when, about ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon, he Enifhed the fcenes of mortal life.—The memoirs 
conclude in the following manner. 
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‘ Our author was not more remarkable for his plain, ner- 
vous, and well-ftudied difcourfes, than for the warm and 
fpirited manner in which he delivered them. His addrefs 
was lively and animated ; and he had a peculiar art of en- 
gaging the attention of his audience. He convinced their 
judgments by laying the principles of the Chriffian religion 
plain before them, and then won them over to a love of 
thofe virtues and graces which adorn the mind, and are 
taught in the gofpel, by dreffing them in their native fimple, 
but lovelicft, garb. An expreffive fmile upon his counte- 
nance fhewed him delighted, when he was expatiating upon 
the beauties of holinefs, and the happinefs that accrues 
from a religious life; and it never failed to have the fame 
effect upon his hearers. He had, in his prayers, an inex- 
hauttible variety of fentiment, with great propriety of ex- 
preflion ; and his addrefs to God was fervent and devout. 
He was particularly fond of, and took indefatigable pains in, 
the inftruction of youth: infufing into them juft and clear 
ideas of God, and religion, and giving them a ferious, vir- 
tuous turn of mind. When engaged in controverfial de- 
bate, he managed it, on all occations, with that warmth and 
fpirit, which he imagined the importance of the fubjeét re- 
quired. He wou!d fometimes indulge a vein of fatyrical 
humour, ridiculing, with great pleafantry, the foibles of his 
acquaintance; but would carry it no farther than that they 
might perceive it was defigned for their good. He was a 
{trenuous defender of gofpel faith, an undaunted affertor of 
Chriflian liberty, and a zealous promoter of rational, pure, 
and undefiled religion. His precepts from the pulpit re- 
ceived a double force, from the example he fet to others in 
private life ; in an humble, becoming deportment ; in area- 
dinefs to vifit the fick, to fympathize with, and comfort, 
mourners, and thofe who were afflicted; by a charitable 
diftribution of food, money, and cloaths to the poor; by 
compaffionating and relieving the diftrefled; by reconciling 
jarring neighbours, and uniting them in cordial friendfhip. 
He kept a ftrict diicipline in his family, and was folicitonfly 
careful about the eternal welfare of every individual in it. 
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¢ All who knew him, friends and enemies, experienced the 
¢ univerfal goodnefs and candour of his heart. 
This is the fubftance of what is contained in the memoirs ; 
as for the fermons, it is fufficient to fay, in general, that they 
are plain and ufeful difcourfes, bearing ftrong and evident 
marks of unaffected piety itt the preacher, and of his hearty 
concern for promoting the purpofes of practical religion. “he 
fubjects are principally thefe following —The religious education 
of children; the nature, obligations, and peculiar advantages of 
carly piety; the great end and difign of Chriftianity; the /rate of 
the dead, and the neceffity of dying, and of dying but once; the 
certainty, the univerfality, the folemnitie, the properties, and 
the improvement of a future judgment; the progreffive nature of 
true religion ; and the perfection of the juft man’s day. R 


Art. XIU. E/fays on important Subjeés, by the late John 
Trenchard, e/g; never before publifhed. 12m0. 15. 6d. 
Millar. 





HESE effaysy we are told, in an advertifement prefixed 

to them, were found in the ftudy of the late ‘Yohn Miil- 
ner, efg; and were communicated to the editor, at his earneft 
requeft: they are; for the moft part; written in that fenfible, 
clear; and forcible manner; which appears in Mr. Trenchard’s 
other picces. 

In the firft effay he treats of miracles, not indeed with great 
accuracy, or at great length, but in a fuperficial manner: his 
defign in it, is to fhew the nature of miracles, that none have 
been performed fince the firft ages of Chrifiianity, and that 
they cait be a proof of nothing which is againft virtue and 
the good of mankind. Under the great uncertainty of what 
i a miracle, and what not, he thinks there can be no way in 
nature to put mankind enough upon their guard againft the 
humerous frauds, impofitions, delufions, and pretences of en- 
thufiaftical impoftors and pretenders to infpiration, and the 
power of doing miracles, but to convince them that they all 
ceafed at the eftablifhment of the Chriffian religion: and that 
all the extraordinary and uncommon phznomena of nature are 
the productions of that order and difpofition which God gave 
to it at the beginning. 

In the fecond eflay he fhews briefly, but with gteat force 
and clearnefs, that a free people ought to be parties to all 
treaties which concern their happine!s and fecurity. ¢ T'rea- 
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tics,’ fays he, ‘ are laws of friendfhip, and mutual advan. 
tarcs between nation and nation, whilft their intereft con- 
tinues the fame, and whilft the benefits they receive from 
each other are greater than the dangers they apprehend ; as 
municipal laws are treaties between fubject and fubject, and 
between magiftrate and fubjeét, for the mutual fupport and 
convenience of themfelves and of each other. And as free 
{tates make laws for their own, that is, the general advan- 
tage; fo they make public treaties, by the fame rule, for the 
public good, Arbitrary princes, indeed, who make laws for 
themfelves, againft their fubjects, make treaties with the 
fame view, and keep them private, or make them public, as 
they think fit: and no other can be expected from thofe 
fort of governors, who live in a ftate of hoftility with their 
own people: but in a free country, where the meafures of 
cathy and common fenfe are obferved, and where the fub- 
jects are bound by nothing but known law, it is a mon- 
ftrous infult upon them, a bold denial of their liberty, and 
robbing them of their birth-right, to involve them in dan- 
gerous and chargeable treaties, of which they know nothing, 
and from which they can only reap lofles and expence. 
This is to execute laws before they are publifhed, and to 
draw a nation, by means of its own power and money, into 
a {nare againft itfelf; it is a ready way to make a nation 
weak enough, and a government {trong enough to feize its 
liberties. — 

¢ The nature of treaties, as well as all other laws, calls for 
their being made public, elfe they look more like confpira- 
cies than treaties; and two courts, under the equivocal and 
fallacious name of a treaty, may be engaged, and have been 
engaged, in black defigns, to enflave their own people, as 
well as their neighbours; and then indeed they have very 

reat reafon for making a very great fecret of thefe their 
public tranfactions. But firft to make a public treaty, for 
the good of a nation, and then keep it a fecret, for fear of 
the nation, is a contradiction that argues great guilt. 

‘ When a treaty is made evidently for the honour and ad- 
vantage of a nation, it is evidently for the honour and 
advantage of thofe who make it, to render it as public as 
they can. When men deferve well of a nation, they do 
not ufe to be afraid of receiving its thanks; but when they 
have wronged, facrificed, or betrayed it, it is as natural to 
cover their deeds, as far as they can, with darknefs. It is 
certain, nothing concerns a nation more, than to know its 
own treaties, by which it muft reap fo much good or evil. 
¢ The 
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‘ The pretence of keeping them a fecret from foreign nations 
‘ is a jeft, after they are made, who will have an hundred 
‘ ways to know them; and to keep them a fecret from the 
¢ nation, who is bound by them, and is to execute them, is 
‘ fomething for which we cannot find a name bad enough in 
‘ language. What fhall we fay of treaties, which would coft 
¢ a nation ten or twelve millions, for purpofes which could 
« never have brought ten groats to that nation; but, on the 
‘ contrary, very probably, peril? What fhall we fay of King 
© Charles the fecond’s treaties with his brother of France, which 
‘ fo aggrandized that haughty monarch, that all Europe could 
¢ not fecure themfelves from his ufurpations and defigns, but 
« at the expence of a war, which has almoft bankrupt all £a- 
© rope? Thele blefled treaties, moft of them fecret ones, have 
© coft England, in particular, near an hundred millions of 
¢ money, too much of it yet unpaid, but hanging, like a ter- 
¢ rible cloud, over our heads, and threatening us with ruin. 
‘ I hope this dreadful inftance, fo well known to every body, 
¢ will prove a fufficient example and warning to us.’ 

In the third and fourth eflays he treats briefly of elections ; 
and inthe fifth, of offices and corruption. In the latter, he con- 
fiders thofe meafures that are neceflary for the fecurity of public 
liberty. With regard to public money, he humbly propofes, 
that it be ftrictly appropriated to the ufes for which it is 
given, and that a ftanding committee be regularly appointed 
(ofswhich no member to have a place or a penfion) to enquire 
wHether it has been difpofed of accordingly. In the next place 
he offers, with all fubmiffion, that it be a capital crime for any 
perfon to give to a member of the houfe of commons, er for 
any member to receive, any penfion, gratuity, or reward, 
from the crown, or from any perfon acting under the crown, 
or the miniftry, or employed by them, directly or indireétly, 
unlefs the faid perfon, &c. be entered within fo many days 
in a public office, (there named) to which every perfon may 
have refort; or for any perfon to give or take any office or 
penfion in truft for another, or to pay any part of it to ano- 
ther, without entering the fame as before; and every perfon 
difcovering, and making full proof, to have his pardon, and 
to hold the faid office, fo purchafed or procured, guamdiu fe 
bene gefferit. Thirdly, that it be capital for any perion or 
perions to take a fum of money, gratuity, or promife, in or- 
der to obtain, or to ufe their intereft to obtain, any office or 
preferment from the crown, or from any officer or minifter 
acting under it, with a proper reward for difcoyery. 
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118 A View of BOLINGBROKE’s Philofophy, 


The fixth eflay is a very fpirited and humourous one; the 
fubject of it is pradticable men: a fort of Beings, who, like 
the inferior aétors at the play-houfe, chufe no parts, but take 
their parts from the managers, and are politicians, officers, 
fiddlers, orators, poets, and buffoons, at the difcretion and 
command of their fuperiors. Thefe pradticable men, WE are 
told, have but one fixed rule of condu¢}, and that is an im- 
plicit and ready fubmiffion to the word of command, and even 
to the nod of thofe who give it. They are bound to like 
and approve every thing that comes from their direétors, or is 
done by them, and muft help in doing it. They muft fign a 
blank to efpoufe no opinion; but be ready to entertain alk, 
and to oppofe all. They muft practice contradiétions, and 
find reafons for them and againft them, at the word of com- 
mand. They mutt facrifice all for hire, their confcience, time, 
friendfhip, veracity, health, and all, and yet ftill remain ob- 
liged; and perhaps next day muft tread backwards, and facri- 
fice all thete againft that very thing, for which they facrificed 
them all the day before. 

In his laft eflay our author briefly touches upon the mifchiefs 
of public prodigality, and the advantages of a frugal admini- 
ftration of the money ai a nation. What he fays upon this 
head, he illuftrates by examples, taken from our own hiftory ; 
and fhews, throughout the whole, an honett zeal for liberty and 
public good, anda juft indignation againft corruption and cor- 


rupt magiitraces. Rr 


Art. XIV. 4 View of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philofophy ; in four 


letters to q friend, Letter the fourth and laff. 8vo, 2s. 
Knapton. 





O's: author haying, in his laft letter, confidered Lord 
Bolingbroke as a philofopher, ventures now into his 
lordfhip’s own province, and tries his talents in his political 
Capacity, as an analyfer of ftates, a balancer of power, anda 
diftributer of civil and religious fanétions. And whereas, in 
his /ormer letters, he had defended, not this or that body of di- 
vines, but the princi, ples of natural and revealed religion, againtt 
his lordfhip’s calumnies, he makes it the whole of his butinefs 
here to patronize a fingle clergyman ; yet not fuch a one, he tells 
us, as he could have withed, ‘a Cudwerth, a Clarke, a Cum- 
© berland, ora Tillotfon; eftablifhed names, which the public 
€ are ready to make their own quarrel]; but a writer of very 
¢ am- 
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Letter the Fourth. 19 


¢ ambiguous fame; the author of, The divine legation of Mofes, 
© and of, The alliance between church and fiate.’ 

Of this author he pretends to know little, but from the 
talk of his adverfaries; for his friends, he fays, poflefs him as 
they do a good confcience, in filence and complacency. There 
feems to be little reafon, however, for charging Mr. Warbur- 
ton’s friends with filence, in regard to his character as a writer; 
for, not to mention others, who have fpoke in very high terms 
of him, there are two of his friends (Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Hird) who have been lavifh in his praifes, and beftowed fuch 
encomiums upon him, indeed, as few befides themfelves, we 
apprehend, and perhaps Mr. /Varburton himfelf, think he is 
altogether entitled to. 

It is diverting to obferve the manner in which our author 

talks of Mr. Warburton; for after telling us, that he pretends 
to know little of him, but from the talk of his adverfaries, he 
takes care to acquaint us in the fame page, that he has been 
frequently tranflated and criticifed, both in Germanyand France, 
and that foreign critics of the greateft name have {poken very 
highly of him. Notwithftanding this, as he judges of him 
from the reprefentation of his enemies, he allows him little 
other claim to literary merit than that very doubtful one, The 
dunces of all denominations being in confederacy againft him. 
From all this it appears pretty obvious, that our author is to 
be ranked in the number of Mr, Warburton’s warmett friends ; 
indeed he feems to have carefully ftudied his manner, and to 
have imbibed his fpirit; and tho’ he affects to know little of 
him, but from what his adverfaries have faid, yet whoever 
reads the View of Lord Bolingbroke’s philofophy, will eafily 
perceive, that the author of it, and the author of The divine 
legation, are intimately acquainted, and poflefs one another in 
great complacency. 
— Our author informs us, that he could find no other perfon 
fo proper for the purpofe of difplaying Lord Bolingbrake’s po- 
litical talents as Mr. Warburton; for tho’ his lordthip be very 
profufe in his i!! language to all men, who have undertaken 
the defence of religion and church government, yet the author 
of The divine legation, he tells us, is the only one whom he 
does more than abufe on this account. His lordfhip, it is faid, 
thought himfelf perfonally affronted by Mr. Warburton; an 
anecdote in relation to which we have, in the conclufion, of 
the letter now before us, which we fhall infert, after giving 
fome account of what our author has done in this laft part of 
his work, : 
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118 A View of BoLINGBROKE’S Philofophy, 


The fixth eflay is a very fpirited and humourous one; the 
fubject of it is pradticable men: a fort of Beings, who, like 
the inferior actors at the play-houfe, chufe no parts, but take 
their parts from the managers, and are politicians, officers, 
fiddlers, orators, poets, amd buffoons, at the difcretion and 
command of their fuperiors. Thefe praéticable men, we are 
told, have but one fixed rule of condué}, and that is an im- 
plicit and ready fubmiffion to the word of command, and even 
to the nod of thofe who give it. They are bound to like 
and approve every thing that comes from their directors, or is 
done by them, and muft help in doing it. They muft fign a 
blank to efpoufe no opinion; but be ready to entertain alk, 
and to oppofe all. They muft practice contradictions, and 
find reafons for them and againft them, at the word of com- 
mand. They muft facrifice all for hire, their confctence, time, 
friendfhip, veracity, health, and all, and yet ftill remain ob- 
liged; and perhaps next day muft tread backwards, and facri- 
fice all thefe againft that very thing, for which they facrificed 
them all the day before. 

In his laft effay our author briefly touches upon the mifchiefs 
of public prodigality, and the advantages of a frugal admini- 
ftration of the money qi a nation. What he fays upon this 
head, he illuftrates by examples, taken from our own hiftory; 
and fhews, throughout the whole, an honett zeal for liberty and 
public good, and a juft indignation againft corruption and cor- 


rupt mapuitraces. R 


Art. XIV. 4 View of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philofophy ; in four 


letters to q friend. Letter the fourth and laft. 8vo, 28. 
Knapton. 





On author haying, in his laft letter, confidered Lord 
Bolingbroke as a philofopher, ventures now into his 
lordfhip’s own province, and tries his talents in his political 
Capacity, as an analyfer of ftates, a balancer of power, anda 
diftributer of civil and religious fanétions. And whereas, in 
his former letters, he had defended, not this or that body of di- 
vines, but the principles of natural and revealed religion, againtt 
his lordfhip’s calumnies, he makes it the whole of his butinelfs 
here to patronize a fingle clergyman; yet not fuch a one, he tells 
us, as he could have wifhed, * a Cudworth, a Clarke, a Cum- 
‘ berland, or a Tillotfon; eftablifhed names, which the public 
€ are ready to make their own quarrel; but a writer of very 
¢ am- 
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¢ ambiguous fame; the author of, The divine legation of Mofes, 
© and of, The alliance between church and flate.’ 

Of this author he pretends to know little, but from the 
talk of his adverfaries ; for his friends, he fays, poflefs him as 
they do a good confcience, in filence and complacency. There 
feeins to be little reafon, however, for charging Mr. Warbur- 
ton’s friends with filence, in regard to his character as a writer; 
for, not to mention others, who have {poke in very high terms 
of him, there are two of his friends (Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Hird) who have been lavifh in his praifes, and beftowed fuch 
encomiums upon him, indeed, as few befides themfelves, we 
apprehend, and perhaps Mr. /Varburten himfelf, think he is 
altogether entitled to. 

It is diverting to obferve the manner in which our author 
talks of Mr. /Varburton; for after telling us, that he pretends 
to know little of him, but from the talk of his adverfaries, he 
takes care to acquaint us in the fame page, that he has been 
frequently tranflated and criticifed, both in Germanyand France, 
and that foreign critics of the greateft name have {poken very 
highly of him. Notwithftanding this, as he judges of him 
from the reprefentation of his enemies, he allows him little 
other claim to literary merit than that very doubtful one, Te 
dunces of all denominations being in confederacy againft him. 
From all this it appears pretty obvious, that our author is to 
be ranked in the number of Mr, Warburton’s warmett friends ; 
indeed he feems to have carefully ftudied his manner, and to 
have imbibed his fpirit; and tho’ he affects to know little of 
him, but from what his adverfaries have faid, yet whoever 
reads the View of Lord Bolingbroke’s philofophy, will eafily 
perceive, that the author of it, and the author of The divine 
legation, are intimately acquainted, and poflefs one another in 
great complacency. 

Our author informs us, that he could find no other perfon 
fo proper for the purpofe of difplaying Lord Bolingbroke’s po- 
litical talents as Mr. Warburton; for tho’ his lordihip be very 
profufe in his i!! language to all men, who have undertaken 
the defence of religion and church government, yet the author 
of The divine legation, he tells us, is the only one whom he 
does more than abufe on this account. His lordfhip, it is faid, 
thought himfelf perfonally affronted by Mr. Warburton; an 
anecdote in relation to which we have, in the conclufion, of 
the letter now before us, which we hall infert, after giving 
fome account of what our author has done in this laft part of 
his work, 
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He makes it the whole of his bufinefs, then, as we have 
already faid, to patronize Mr. /Varburton, and to confider 
what Lord Bolingbroke has advanced againft The divine lega- 


tion, and The alliance between church and fate. To fhew his 


lordthip’s exploits in antient politics, he begins with The di-- 


vine legation; gives a fummary view of the argument purfued 
through it; points out his lordfhip’s numerous contradictions 
and abiurdities, in what he has advanced againft the Fewih 
lawgiver ; and confiders particularly what is urged concerning 
the omiflion of a future ftate in the ‘fewi/h ceconomy. As he 
proceeds all along upon the principles of The divine legation, 
which we mutt fuppofe the generality of our readers to be ac- 
guainted with, there is no occafion for any extracts. 

After endeavouring to defend The divine legation, he comes 
a little nearer to his lordfhip, and confiders his talents for mo- 
dern politics. And here he labours to vindicate the principles 
of The alliance, which the noble author had attempted to over- 
turn. “The pains his lordfhip had taken, and the oppofition he 
had found from the argument of The divine legation, had, by 
the time he came upon this fecond adventure, fo ruffled his 
manners, and difcompofed his temper, our author fays, that 
he now breaks out in all kinds of opprobrious language, not 
only againft the fyftem, but even againft the perfon of the au- 
thor. ‘To underftand the nature of his provocation, if at leaft 
it arofe from The alliance, he thinks it proper to fay a word or 
two of the occafion of that book, and of the principles on 
which it is compoifed: hear what he fays. 
‘ After the many violent convulfions our country had fuffer- 
ed fince the reformation, by the rage of religious parties, (in 
which, at one time liberty of confcience was opprefied, and 
at another, the eftabliihed church ruined and overthrown) 
it pleafed Divine Providence to fettle our religious 1ights on 
fuch principles of juftice and equity, and to fecure the civil 
peace on fuch maxims of wifdom and true policy, as moft 
effectually guarded both againft the return of their refpective 
violations: and the means employed by this all-wife Pro- 
vidence was, the giving, on proper terms of fecurity to the 
national religion, a free toleration to all who diflented from 
the eftablifhed worfhip. This feemed to be going as far to- 
wards perfection, in religious communion, as the long dif- 
tracted ftate of the Chri/tian church would fuffer us to in- 
dulge our hopes, 
¢ But men had not been long in pofleffion of this bleffing, 
§ before they grew weary of it, and fet on foot many inven- 
€ tions, to throw us back into our old diforders. For it is to 
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be obferved with forrow, that this reform of the Englifh 
conftitution happened not to be the good work of the 
CHURCH, begun in the conviction of truth, and carried on 
upon the principles of charity ; but was rather owing to the 
vigilance of the STATE, at one time, vainly perhaps, an- 
xious for the eftablifhed religion, (Ch. II.); at another, 
wifely provident for the fupport of civil liberty (Wii. III.). 
So that when fucceeding diflenfions in church and ftate had 
made this newly-reformed conftitution the fubject of en- 
quiry, the parties who managed the debate, being thofe who 
before had both perfecuted and fuffered in their. turns, the 
principles and tempers they brought with them to the dif- 
cuffion of the right, were not fuch, perhap-, as were beft 
fitted cither to regulate their judgments, or to moderate their 
decifions. One party feemed to regard the TOLERATION 
as an evil in itfelf, and only a temporary expedient to pre- 
vent worfe; while their conduct fhewed they lay at watch 
for the firft occafion to break in upon it. This was enough 
to miflead the other to confider the TEST LAW, which co- 
vered and fecured the eftablifhed religion, as no better than 
a new fpecies of perfecution: and having now no real in- 
jury to complain of, they began to take umbrage at this fha- 
dow of a grievance: to have divine worfhip really free, 
they held, that no religious profeffion fhould be attended 
with civil incapacities: a TEST had made that diftinGtion 
among{t God’s worfhippers ; it was therefore to be fet afide. 
But every man faw (and perhaps the enemies of the te/? were 
not among{t the laft who faw it) that to fet afide this law, 
which, under a general toleration, was the only fecurity of 
the ¢/fablifhed church, was expofing the national worfhip to 
all the inroads of a fectarian rabble. ‘This mifchievous pro- 
ject, arifing out of abufed liberty, was at firft entertained, 
as we may well fuppofe, by the tolerated churches only. 
Some of the more ingenious of them adopted it out of fear, 
on the difcovery of that bigotted principle in their adverfa- 
ries, which confidered toleration as only a temporary expe- 
dient: and where was the wonder of thofe who believed 
they had no fecurity for what they had got, while fuch prin- 
ciples prevailed, fhould endeavour to put it out of the power 
of their adyerfaries to difturb them? Others of a more po- 
litic turn cherifhed it from views of ambition, and in hopes 
of fharing the emoluments of the eftablifhed church. It 
was fome time before any member of the church of England 
joined with diffenters in their clamours againft a te/ Jaw, or 
more properly {peaking, againft their own ¢ffabli/hment. 
This 
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This monftrous coalition did not happen till a warm difpate 
on certain metaphyfical queftions, either too fublime to be: 
come the fubjeét of human wit, or too trifling to =~ the 
attention of reafonable men, had ftarted new fcruples con. 
cerning church fubfcription, And to get rid of this neceffarj 
engagement to peace, and acquiefcence in the eftablithed re. 
ligion, thefe wife and faithful minifters of the national wor. 
fhip were amongft the foremoft to lend a hand to its deftruc- 
tion, and the bufieft to trample down all its fences and 
fecurities. 

‘ Bicorry, you fee, was at the bottom of the firft fet of 
principles; and fanaticifm of the other. In their feparate 
appeals to the experience of mankind, there was this fe- 
markable difference; all ages had felt the mifchiefs of reli- 
gious reftraint and perfecution, but there was no example, 
either in Pagan or in Chriftian times, of the evils attendin 
the wanT of an eftablifhed religion. The fanatics thete- 
fore were perpetually urging their experience againft perfe- 
cution, fecure in not having the argument retorted upon 
them. But, in this imaginary advantage, they deceived 
themfelves ; and the very want of examples was the greateft 
advantage the digots had over them. It is true, (thefe might 
reply) we have no inftance of the evils attending the want 
of an eftablifhed religion. But the reafon is, becaufe no 
nation was ever without one: the neceffity of it, for the 
fupport of fociety, being fo indifpenfible, that men, even in 
the wildeft times, who hated religious eftablifhments moft, 
and who had been fworn and leagued together for their de- 
ftruétion, had no fooner the power to effeét it, by the fupe- 
riority of their arms, than they found, in fettling the fate, 
a neceflity of fupporting an eftablifhed church. Of which, 
we iiave a remarkable example in the 1NDEPENDEN'S repub- 
icy and the PROTECTORSHIP of Oliver; both of whom, un- 
der their feveral ufurpations, were forced to erect PRESBY- 
TERY, the religion they moft hated, into the NATIONAL 
CHURCH. 

* ‘Fo proceed, the diftempers of the ftate ftill further con- 
tributed to inflame thofe of the church; and, on the accef- 
fion of the prefent line to the throne, occafioned a long, 4 
famous, anda regular difpute, concerning the powers, bounds, 
and limits of the two /focieties. But as the feveral difputants 
had reciprocally given too much and toolittle, both to church 
and ftate ; and had bottomed their reafonings on one com- 
mon fallacy ; the defenders of a TEST fupported it on fuch 
reafoning as deftroyed a toleration ; and the defenders of re- 
ligious liberty argued againft the juftice and equity of that fe- 
© curity, 
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curity, on fuch principles as concluded equally againft a na- 
tional church. 

‘ In this embroiled condition, the author of The alliance be- 
tween church and flate found the fentiments of men concern- 
ing religious liberty and eftablifhments, when he propofed his 
theory to their confideration : a theory calculated to vindi- 
cate our prefent happy conftitution ON A PRINCIPLE OF 
RIGHT, by adjufting the precife bounds of the two focieties; 
by fhewing how they came to act in conjunction; and by 
explaining the nature of thetr union: and from thence, by 
natural and neceflary confequence, inducing, on the one 
hand, an ESTABLISHED RELIGION, with all its rights and 
privileges, fecured by a TEST LAW; and, on the other, a 
full and free FOLERATION to all who diflented from the na- 
tional worfhip. 

© He firft fhewed the ufe of religion to fociety, from the ex- 
perience and practice of all ages ; he enquired from whence 
the u/e arifes, and found it to be from certain effential defects 
in the very nature and plan of civil fociety. He went on to 
the nature of religion ; and fhewed how, and for what caufes, 
it conftituted a fociety: and then, from the natures of the 
two focieties, he collected, that the object of the civil is 
only the body, and its interefts ; and the object of the reli- 
gious, only the foul. Hence he concluded, that they are 
both fovereign and independent; becaufe they arife not out 
of one another, and becaufe, as they are concerned in con- 
trary provinces, they can never meet to clafh: the famenefs 
of original, or adminiftration, being the only caufes which 
can bring one, of two different focieties, into natural’ fubjec- 
tion to the other. | 
‘ To apply religion therefore to the fervice of civil fociety, 
in the beft manner it is capable of being applied, he fhewed 
it was neceflary that the two /ocieties fhould be united: for 
each being fovereign and independent, there was no other 
way of applying that affiftance, in any folid or effectual man- 
ner. But no {uch union could arife, but from free compact 
and convention. And free convention is never likely to 
happen, unlefs each fociety has its mutual motives, and mu- 
tual advantages. ‘The author therefore, from what he had 
laid down of the natures of the two /ocieties, explained what 
thofe motives and advantages were. The refult of which was, 
that all the rights, privileges, and prerogatives, of the t1wo /o- 
creties, thus united, with the civil magiftrate at their head, ap~ 
peared to be thofe very rights, privileges, and prerogatives 
which we find eftablithed and enjoyed-under our prefent happy 
conftitution in church and ftate; which hath perfectly recon- 
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‘ ciled an ESTABLISHED CHURCH, with a free TOLER,. 
© TION, by the medium of a TEsT LAW: this Jaw therefore 
the author, in the laft place, proceeded to vindicate, on the 
© fame general principles of the law of nature and nations,’ 

Such is the analyfis our author gives of The alliance between 
church and flate ; and our laying it before our readers renders 
it unneceflary to give any extracts from what he fays in an. 
fwer to the objections urged by Lord Bolingbroke againtt it: 
fince the confutation of fo ill-favoured and whimfical a theo 
as that of The alliance, may be fairly left to any perfon who has 
exercifed his thoughts upon the fubject of religious and civil 
focieties. 

After endeavouring to defend the principles of The alliance, 
he proceeds to confider what Lord Bolingbroke has advanced to 
difcredit the eftablifhment made by Con/tantine, and then con- 
cludes with an account of the anecdote mentioned above, which 
we fhall infert for the entertainment of our readers. His 
lordfhip, it is faid, conceived himfelf to have been perfonally 
affronted by Mr. Warburton, and to this conceit the following 
words refer, where his lordfhip takes leave of his friend, in the 
Jaft volume of his works—You have, I know, at your elbow, a 
very foul-mouthed and very trifling critic, who will endeavour to 
impofe upon you on this occafion, as he did ona former. He will 
tell you again that I contradic myfelf, Sc. But if the dogmatic 
pedant fhould make this objection, be pleafed to give mim this an- 
fwer, Fc. An account of the anecdote contained in thefe 
words, our author fays, he has from good hands, and it is as 
follows. 

‘ Mr. Pope had permitted Lord Bolingbroke to be confidered 
© by the public, As His PHILOSOPHER AND GUIDE; and in 
€ their converfations concerning the impious complaints againft 
* Providence, on account of the unequal diftribution of things, 
‘ natural and moral, in the prefent fyftem, they agreed that 
fuch complaints were beft anfwered on the P/atonic principle 
of THE BEST. This encouraged the poet to philofophife ; 
and thefruits of his {peculations may be found in the celebrated 
ESSAY ON MAN. In which, if you will take his lordfhip’s 
word, Pope was fo far from putting his profe into verfe (as 
has been invidioufly fuggefted) that he has put Pope’s verfe 
into profe. ‘They agreed, as we obferved, in the PRIN- 
CIPLE OF THE BEST. And Mr. Pope thought they had 
agreed in the queftion, to which this principle was to be ap- 
plied: but time has fince fhewn, they differed very widely. 
The Effay on man is a real vindication of Providence againft 
* libertines and atheifts—The E//ays on the firft philofophy are 
‘a pre- 
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a pretended vindication of Providence, againft an imaginary 


confederacy between divines and atheifts. —The poet directs. 
his arguments againft atheifts and libertines, in fupport of RE- 
LIGION.— The philofopher againft divines, in fupport of 
NATURALISM. But tho’ his lordfhip thought fit to keep 
this a fecret from his friend, as well as from the public; yet 
after the prodigious fuccefs of the E//ay on man, he ufed to 
make the poet, then alive and at his devotion, the frequent 
topic of his ridicule amongft their common acquaintance, as 


‘aman who underftood nothing of his own principles, nor 


faw to what they naturally led. For the truth of this in- 
{tance of his lordfhip’s generofity, and virtuous emulation 
in friendfhip, I appeal to a right honourable gentleman 
now living. 

‘ While things were in this ftate, M. de Croufax wrote 
fome malignant and abfurd remarks on the E//ay on man, ac- 
cufing it of {pinozifm, naturalifm, and all the heretical- 
ifms in the bigot’s dictionary. Thefe remarks, by great 
chance, fell into the hands of the author of The divine lega- 
tion. And mere indignation at an ill-natured caviller, put 
him upon writing a defence of the firft epiftle, which, being 
well received, he was induced to defend the reft, on the 
fame principles of natural and revealed religion, agaynft the 
blundering mifreprefentations of this Sw/s philofopher, and 
of a certain French tranflator of the eflay into verfe, by 
whom M. de Crou/az had been frequently mifled. 

© Mr. Pope, who was naturally on the fide of religion, em- 
braced the fenfe given to the eflay by his new commentator, 
with the utmoft pleafure and fatisfaction; as appears by the 
letters he wrote on that occafion. You will hardly fuppofe, 
his lordfhip took the fame delight in feeing his pupil thus 
reafoned out of his hands: or (what was worfe) in feeing 
him republifh his effay with a defence, which put the poem 
on the fide of religion, and the poet out of the neceflity of 
fupporting himfelf on his lordfhip’s fyftem, when he fhould 
condefcend to impart it to him: or (what was worft of all) 
in feeing him, at the commentator’s inftance, reftore a great 
number of lines ftruck out of the manufcript, which no 
longer left his religious fentiments equivocal. 

‘ But the author of The divine legation foon after committed 
a much more heinous offence againft his lordfhip’s philofo- 
phic dignity. And to this the following words, quoted 
above, allude: Youhave, Iknow, at your elbow, avery foul- 
mouthed, and a very trifling critic, who will endeavour to im- 
pre upon you on this occafton, as he did on a FORMER. 
5 ¢ About 
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‘ About the year 1742, a little before Lord Bolinghroké; 
return to England, this critic was with Mr. Pope, at T. wh 
fhewed him a printed book of Letters on the fludy and ufe of 
hiftory, and defired his opinion of it. It was the firft volume 
of the work fince oublithed under that name. Mr. W. og 
turning it over, told him his thoughts of it with great 
freedom. What he faid to Mr. Pope of the main fubje& is 
not material: but of the digreffion coricerning the authen- 
ticity of the Old Teftament, he obferved to his friend, that 
the author’s arguments, poor as they were, were all borrow. 
ed from other writers; and had been confuted again and 
again, to the entire fatisfaction of the learned world: that 
the author of thefe letters, whoever he was, had mif- 
taken fome of thofe reafonings; had mifreprefented others; 


‘and had added fuch miftakes of his own, as muft difcredit 


him with the learned, and difhonour him with all honeft 
men: that therefore, as he had underftood the authot was 
his friend, he could not do him a better fervice than advife 
him to ftrike out this digreffion, which had nothing to do 
with his fubject, and would fet half his readers againft the 
work, whenever it fhould be publifhed. Mr. Pope faid, 
his friend, (whofe name he kept fecret) was the moft candid 
of men; and that the author of the D. Z. could not do him 
a greater pleafure, than to tell him his thoughts freely on 
this occafion. He urged this fo warmly, that his friend 
complied, and as they were then alone, fcribbled over half 
a dozen fheets of paper before he rofe from the table where 
they were fitting. Mr. Pope read what he had written ; and 
as he had a wonderful partiality for thofe he thought well of, he 
approved it: and to convince the fcribbler (as my lord rightly 
calls him} that he did fo, he took up the printed volume; 
and crofled out the whole digreffion with his pen. It was 
written, as you may well fuppofe, with all the civility the 
writer was like to ufe to a friend Mr. Pope appeared much 
to reverence: but the word prevarication, or fomething like 
it, chanced, it feems, to efcape his pen. The papers were 
fent to Paris, and received with unparalleled indignation. 
Little broke out, but fomething did; and Mr. Pope found 
he had not paid his court by this officious fervice. However; 
with regard to the writer of the papers, all was carried, when 
his lordfhip came over, (a: he foon afterwards did) with 
fingular politenefs ; and fuch a ftrain of compliments as men 
are wont to beftow on thofe whofe homage they intend to 
gain. Yet all this time his lordfhip was meditating and 
compiling an angry and elaborate anfwer to this — 
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< hatty, and impertinent, tho’ well-meant, Seribble : and it 
‘© was as much as they could do, who had moft intereft with 
‘ him, to porfuade him at length to burn it. For the truth of 
¢ this, I might appeal to a noble perfon, one of the greateft 
‘ characters of this, or, indeed, of any age; who being much 
< courted by his lordfhip, was for fome time able, and at alk 
‘ times moft defirous of reftraining the extravagance of that 
< fir philofophy, which he detefted and defpifed. 

<The event has fince fhewn, that it had been happy for ~ 
his Idrdfhip’s reputation, had the advice to ftrike out the 
digreffion been followed; as it is that which has chiefly 
funk him in the popular opinion, and loft him the merit of 
the very beft of all his compofitions. 

‘ Mr. Pope, however, was ftill courted and carefled, And 
the vengeance treafured up againft him for the impiety of 
erafing thofe facred pages, broke not out till the poet’s death : 
then, indeed, it came with redoubled vehemence, and on 
the moft ridiculous pretence. Pope had, as his lordfhip faid, 
unknown to him, printed an edition of the Patriot Prince, 
or Patriot King, (for it had two titles, as his lordfhip’s va- 
rious occafions required) a very innocent thing, which might 
have been publifhed by the common crier without the leaft 
offence. ‘To fay the truth, it was a mere fchool-declama- 
tion, which, in great pomp of words, informs us of this fe- 
cret, That if a prince could but be once brought to love his 
country, he would always aét for the goed of it. There was 
the appearance too of very odd practice, to give a colour of 
neceflity for the publifhing this wonderful difcovery. How- 
ever, it was done; and the memory of Pope traduced in fo 
cruel a manner, that the reader is fuffered to conclude, that 
even Curle himfelf could not have acted a more faithlefs or 
mercenary part: for it muft be owned his lordfhip has dealt 
one equal meafure to his COUNTRY, his RELIGION, and his 
FRIEND. And why was all this outrage? To fpeak the 
wortt of the offence, it was one of thofe private offices of 
indifcreet good-will, which generous men are always ready 
to forgive, even when they fee themfelves moft incom- 
moded by it. 

‘ The public flood amazed, And thofe who had any re- 
gard for the poet’s memory, waited with impatience to fee 
who of his old friends would refcue it from his lordfhip’s 
‘ fury. Contempt of fo cruel a treatment, I fuppofe, kept 
* them filent. However, the fame contempt at length pro-~ 
* voked an anonymous writer to publifh a letter to the editor 
* of the Patriot King ; for his lordfhip had thought proper to 
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© divide himfelf into the two perfonages of eaitor and author, 
© This letter, written with all the decorum and refpect due to 
© his lordthip’s ftation and character, he thought fit to afcribe 
“ to the author of The divine legation; {fo that you need not 
“ wonder if it expofed the fufpected writer to all his lordhip’s 
© rage, and to all the ribaldry of his fycophants ; of which, 
* fome, that was faid to pafs through his lordfhip’s hands, was 
‘ in language bad enough to difgrace goals and garrets.’ 


R 





Art. XV. Memoirs of feveral Ladies of Great-Britain, 
Interfperfed with literary Reflections, and Accounts of Anti- 
quities and curious Things. In feveral Letters. 8vo. 6s, 
Noon. 


HE author of thefe extrardinary Memoirs, hath, as it 

were, led us atour thro’ Fairy-land; in the courfe of 
which we have met with curiofities in abundance: but whe- 
ther the fcenes which have occurred to our view, were real or 
vifionary, we’ are at fome lofs ab/olutely to determine. V1RGIL’s 
Hero faw men and manners, in his peregrinations: WE, in this 
magic excurfion, have been not lefs amufed with women and 
wonders; or, rather, wonders of women—So furprifing, in- 
deed, fo remote from the common road of life, are the cha- 
racters and fituations of thefe, all-accomplifhed, ladies, that 
we doubt if we are not to confider them as of the number of 
thofe imaginary Beings, the AZu/fes and-Graces ;—whether, 
fprung from the fame fource (the airy fountain of poetic Fan- 
cy) they are fifter-Goddeffes to thefe; or, whether we may 
venture to believe in their corporeal reality, and a¢tual ap- 
pearance on our earthly globe ;—this Futurity may chance to 
reveal to us: but, at prefent, we muft be content to remain in 
fome degree of uncertainty. 

That the very names of thefe heroines are quite new to the 
public, is no conclufive argument againft the exiftence of the 
perfons ; for the names may, with full propriety, be fictitious, 
while the hiftories and characters are real.—Such reality, how- 
ever, moft readers, we apprehend, will be apt to queftion, 
merely from the romantic appearance of many things here re- 
lated concerning them. On the other hand, if report may 
be credited, as to the perfonal charaéter,. the honour, and the 
veracity of our author, (tho’ his name is concealed) we 
are to receive all his records as founded, at leaft, in fact; 
though probably heightened by fome embellifhments. — Yet 
with this laft conclufion we are forbid entirely to acqui- 
elce, 
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efce, by many fundamendal parts of the work, which feem 
repugnant to all that pofibility itfelf can be fuppofed eafily 
to admit.—The opinion of fome, then, will, perhaps, at latt 
prevail ; that the exiftence of Mrs. Marinda Benlow and 
Company, is as fuppofititious as (we take it for granted) their 
names are; and that the work is no other than a kind of 
theological and mifcellaneous romance, formed on a plan ne- 
ver attempted, poffibly never thought of, before. 

The celebration of thefe ladies, thefe angels, or whatever 
they are to be called, is not, however, the author's principal 
aim. Pleafing as the tafk of rehearfing the praifes of female 
excellence mult prove, toa man fo much animated with the 
fpirit of gallantry, as this gentleman appears to be, he has yet 
a higher point in view ;—nothing Jefs than the utter extirpa- 
tion of the Athanafian herefy of three gods. This, at the 
firft mention, may feem a ftrange and unconnected fcheme ; 
but, let us now inform our readers, that the heroines of the 
work before us, are all zealous Unitarians, adepts in the 
Arian and Trinitarian controverfies, and here fet up as lights 
to lighten the benighted Athanafiens, and reconduct them to 
the primitive path of Chriftianity. 

In profecution of this compltcated defign, our author em- 
ploys his pen with a bold and mafterly direction, that proves 
him a man of learning, tafte, and extenfive reading ; but his 
abilities feem too much fubjected to a warm incorrett imagi- 
nation, and unbridled zeal, by which he is frequently hurried 
(in his cenfures of thofe who differ from him in fentiment) 
beyond the bounds of candor, and the rules of good breed- 
ing:—And this we are the more inclined to be forry for, as 
(fome irregular ftarts and flights-excepted) he appears to be a 
gentleman of an agreable, lively, and focial turn. 

The account given by our author, of his own undertaking 
is, in fubftance, as follows: taken from his preliminary chap- 
ter, entitled The Hiftory of thefe Memsirs.—He tells us, that 
they © are a Supplement to a work which he began many years 
* ago—called Lhe ancient and prefent State of Great-Bnitain, 
and more particular Obfervations of what is remarkable in 
Nature, Art, and Antiquity, than have been yet communicat- 
ed to the Public. The whole interfperfed with the lives and 
charatters of many eminent perfons ; accounts of writers, books, 
MSS. notions, and converfations; hiflerys* of many extra- 
ordinary things and occurrences ; and feveral di/qvifitions, phi- 
lofophical, ‘moral, and political.— 

‘ This journal the writer intended to have publifhed fome 
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‘ years ago, and to that purpofe advertifed it two or thres 
© times’—a day was fixed for fending the book to the prefs, 
But—‘ Misfortune entered the author’s chamber, and in a 
few minutes put an end to the defign. One night, juft af- 
ter he had lain down, he took the MS volume* into his 
hand, and continued reading for fome time till lumber 
overpowered him, and his candle thereby fet his book on 
fire; the blaze then feized the curtains of the bed, and by 
afignal favor of Providence, he awaked juft time enough 
tu efcape with life from the furrounding ames. ‘The book 
was confumed, and likewife the fecond volume in MS. of 
the work, which he had placed on the chair to raife the 
firft.— 

‘ But, notwithftanding this fad affair, to print he was de- 
termined, fince he had promifed a book at this time, and 
that many had long waited for fomething or other from his 
hand. He had made more antique and natural inquiries 
than he could poffibly find room for in this work, and had 
befide become acquainted, in his travels over England and 
Scotland with feveral ingenious and excellent women, who 
are glorious on account of their virtue and piety, and to be 
for ever admired on account of their literary accomplifh- 
ments. ‘Tote illuftrious perfonages, and thefe things, he 
refolved to put together, and cal] them a Supplement to his 
large work. ‘They muft be, he concluded, as ufeful and 
agreeable now as they could be half a century hence; and 
they may, perhaps, be grateful enough; as the things are 
curious and new, relating to art and nature, and books, 
and converfe, and occurrence; and as the ladies are 
a glory to Great-Britain, and an honour to woman- 
kind, for their fine underftandings, their valuable learning, 
their ftrong judgments, and their good lives. We are ge- 
nerally pleafed with accounts of fuch peopie and things. 
Beauties efpecially, with the heads of philofophers, the 
knowledge of divines, andthe hearts of primitive Chri/i- 
ans, are characters, in our days, that cannot be enough 
admired,’ 

Our author’s admiration of fuch characters, fuch united 
virtues, in that fex efpecially, which is formed to yield us fo 
much delight and improvement, even where we meet with a 
confiderable abatement in the number of thefe excellencies, 
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* The firft volume was intended to be printed in quarto, at the 
price of a guinea, fewed. Our author gives a pretty full account 
of the contents of this work : tho’ we have not recom to infert all he 
lays Concerning it, we cannot but regret its watinc.’y fare, ; 
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% extremely laudable ; and we can fincerely fympathize with 
Kim in the delight he mutt fenfe (to ufe a word of his own) 
in the contemplation of his beauteous philofophers: and that 
a few, very few, fuch there are, we doubt not; nor fhould 
we fo much fufpect him of extravagance, or romance, were his 
phoenixes lefs common. But he meets with them on every hill, 
in every vale. They abound where’er he roves. Happy, 
happy man!—For us, alas! it hath been given us to know 
but one Mrs. Cockburn, but one Mrs. F—es, one Mifs C ri 
—Whilft thou, monopolizer as thou art, haft thy Benlows, 
thy Harcourts, thy Schomberys, by dozens! 

But to return to our author’s hiftory of thefe memoirs. 

© Inthe hiftory of thefe ladies,’ continues he, ‘ the reader 
will find fome extraordinary adventures, and fcenes very 
tender and uncommon. The ftorys of Mrs. Bifel, Mr. 
Chadfley, Mrs. Mort, the beautiful J/phena, and Fudith 
the charming Hebrew, are very furprifing accounts. The 
are not only true hiftorys of amour, diftrefs; and _relief, 
but fuch famples of virtue and good fenfe; in the hard parts 
they had to play, as mutt pleafe the wife and honeft. Mrs. 
Cheflyne’s life is an aftonifhing relation., The account of 
the excellent Mrs. Fanfhaw, the generous reader will not 
be able to read without tears. | | | 

© Among the things, the readér may not Only expect feveral 
accounts of antiquities, and of natural and artificial works; 
but various literary remarks, thrown here and there, and 
fundry obfervations on religion, and the moft famous writers 
for and againft what is true and what is falfe. The author 
reviews the divines and the dei/?s, and with fairnefs, plain- 
nefs, and freedom, delivers his. own thoughts of other peo- 
ple who cathe in his way, concerning our greateft writing 
doétors,* and the mer they write againtt. 

‘ Thefe are the things and entertainment the reader will 
find in the.following heap of. minutes and notes; which 
are called AdZemoirs of feveral Ladies of Great-Britain, be- 
caufe the illuftrious women therein mentioned are the 
choiceft things in the collection, arid every other account; 
with all the literary reflections, {pring from their ftorys; 
and are recited occalionally, as they relate to particulars in 
their hiftorys. This is the reafon of the title. Exclufive 
of this, the work might have been named Pandeéfa, as it 
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_* The Clergy in general, but efpecially the high; orhocox 
caurchmen ; thefe our author generally diftinguifhes undef ac t-tles 
ot Doers, Parfons, Priefs, Monks, Se. 
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« contains a great variety of matter, and that the narration 
‘ relative to the ladies, are the leaft part of the performance !? 


In the conclufion of this prelimina iy account of his me. - 


moirs, our author informs us, that in an appendix to his fe- 
cond volume,* we fhall have an account of two very extras 
ordinary perfonss; Dean Swift, and Mrs. Conflantia Grierfon 
of Dublin: as tothe Dean, he remarks that we have four 
hiftorys of him lately publifhed, to wit, by Lord Orrery, the 
Obferver on Lord Orrery, Deane Swift, E{q; and Mrs, Pii- 
hingtoes ; * but after all,’. fays he; * the man is not defcribed, 
‘The ingenious female writer comes neareft to his character, 

‘ fo far as fhe relates, but her relation is an imperfeét piece. 
‘ My Lord, and the Remarker on his Lordfhip, have given 
us mere critiques on his writings, and not fo fatisfaCtory as 
one could.wifh. ‘They arenot Painters. And as to Mr. 
Swift, the Dean’s coufin, his eflay is an odd kind of hiftory 
of the Doétor’s family, and vindication of the Dean’s high 
birth, pride, and procgedings. His true character is not at- 
tempted by thiscritic. He fays it nevcr can be drawn with 
any degree of accuracy; fo exceeding ftrange, various, and 
perplexed it was; and yet the materials are to be gathered 
from his writings. All this I deny. I think I can draw his 
characier ; not “from his writings, but from my own near 
obfervations of the man. I knew him well, tho’ I never 
was within-fide of his houfe, becaufe I could not flatter, 
cringe, or meanly humour the extravagancies of any man. 
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entertained twice a-weck at the deanery ; Stella excepted.’— 

Our author goes on to inform us by w hat means he was en- 
abled to gain fo thorough an acquaintance with the Dean’s 
real oe and, as he expreiles it, to /fudy bis foul, at 
times when Swift little thought what he was about: and all 
this without the Dean’s ever knowing who he was. To ‘ the 
¢ picture of his mind,’ our author promifes to add, fome re- 
marks on the Dean’s writings, and on the cafes of Vaneffa 
and Stella; concerning all witich we have filled nota few pages 
of our late Rez iews.— Amon g the objervations on his writ- 
ings, he alfo promiles, a full anfwer to Dr. Swift's fermon in 
defence of the Athana/ian Trinity ; which he, ‘not altogether 
unreafonably, calls a weak and defpicable fermon; yet “Lord 


* The author tells us, in another p’ace, that the whole of what 
he has to offer to the public, under the title of memoirs, will be 
comprifed in eight o€tavo volumes. 


I am fure 1 knew him better than any “of thofe friends he- 
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Orrery recommends it as a maffer-piece in divinity: but our 
author is to fay fomething to his lordfhip on this head, 

Next to the Hiftory of thete Memoirs, from which we have 
made the preceding extracts, and before we come to the me- 
moirsthemfelves, follows a fhort advertifement relating to the 
Roman Antiquities touched upon in chis work ; and then comes 
another advertifement, concerning our vood friend Mr. Ro- 
maine; which we fhall give entire, as it exhibits, in a very 
{mall compafs, no bad miniature fketch of that gentleman 
and his writings ; and, into the bargain, will give the reader 
no incompetent idea of the fpirit and temper of our author 
himfelf, and the humour he is conftantly put into, whenever 
the monks, as hecalls them, fall in his way. 

Our author’s ADVERTISEMENT. 
© Whereas one Romaine hath lately publifhed a Comment 
on the 107th pfalm, and with much imprudent zeal, hath 
delivered bis own fenfelefs imaginations for the do€trines of 
the gofpel—hath delivered notions contrary to the word of 
God, and among other unfcriptural fancys and abfurdities, 
({wallowed by an ignorant crowd, his followers) affirms, 
that human reafon was put cut by divine illumination, and 
Chriftians muft abhor a moral rectitude, the eternal truths of 
natural religion—that they muft not believe there is but one 
God the father ; (tho’ Chrift and St. Paul affert it ;)—but, 
on the contrary, that ‘Ze/us Chri/f is felf-exiftent, and equal 
with the Father in power and all poflible perfections and at- 
tributes. — This is to inform the reader, that in the fe condvo 
lume of this work, he will find fome proper iniinatverhors 
on the execrable performance of this bigot and commen- 
taftor. 
* He will there likewife fee fome remarks on a late ranting 
* piece of enthufiafm and tritheiim, called the Centaur.’* 

We fhould now come to the hiftory of Mrs. AZarinda Ben- 
dow, the firft lady in the feries of thofe celebrated by our au- 
thor; but by the way, we muft not  p als unnoticed, his dedi- 
cation of this his firit volume, to Airs. Monkhoufe, of Pa- 
terdale on the banks of the river Glenkroden im Weftmoreland : 
a lady whom he delcribes as of the fame character with the 
reft of his heroines. After having given a moft engaging pic- 
ture of this lady, he lays, “to whom fhould I dedicat but to 
‘ you, madam, a work that contains a hiftory of as valuable 
¢ and extraordin2 ry women as ever lived in private life; wo- 
‘men of a p hilofophic cal genius, a confiderzble learning, 
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© and a rational benevoience; engaged in various perplexin 
€ fcenes ; fubjeét to many untoward incidents ; but {till ape 
‘ pearing as formed of nobler materials than the duft of the 
‘ ground, @ meliore luto, and according to the meafure of 
¢ mortals, perfeét even as our Father in heaven is perfect. In 
‘ religion, like you, they were all {trict Unitarians. Their 
© faith was pure and {criptural ; and to it they added the af- 
¢ fe&ing transforming influences of the gofpel ; thofe invalu- 
© able influences which give a /ub/iance to what is unfeen;— 
“ a prefence to the future things of the other world.’ 

He goes on, * Such, madam, were the ladies whofe me- 
‘ moirs I lay before you, and therefore I imagine you will be 
¢ pleafed with the faichful accounts | give of every interefting 
‘ particular relating tothem. It was my fortune to become 
¢ acquainted with them in my perambulations over Great- 
‘ Britain, and by mere accidents,* in the manner my good 
« genius made me known to Mr. Monkhoufe and his lady, 
¢ when it brought me firft to your hofpitable, happy manfion, 
¢ the night I Joft my way in my journey from Wharton-hail 
‘ to Amblefide, and was greatly diftrefled by a mifchief I had 
¢ received, and a thoufands perils that furrounded me on the 
© Fells of Weftmoreland.—But as to the memoirs ;_ the hiftory 
¢ of illuftrious women is not the only thing you are to expect 
< in this performance. You will find a thoufand inquirys in- 
‘ to other fubjects ; relations of antiquities, curiofities, and 
¢ the works of nature; various difquifitions; philefophical 
¢ obfervations ; and accounts of men, and things, and books; 
« matters that occurred to my eyes and my underftanding, as 
¢ J journeyed over England and Scotland ina feries of years. 
« Every thing new and curious I noted down, and amon 
« the reft, was particularly careful to remark the ftorys and 
¢ characters of the moft extraordinary women that came in 
¢ my way. The memoirs, therefore, are a Kimelia, or lite- 
¢ rary milcellany; and the ladies mentioned therein, the 
© choice things. 


' ®* There is an amazing uniformity in this ingenious writer’s acci- 


dents; they generally produce the fame coniequences ;—they all 
lead him to the acquaintance of beautiful, learned. free-thinking,t 
unitarian ladies: whofe lives and accomplifhments ate fure to fur- 
nifh matter for his collections. 


+ The word free thir king is here ufed in the beft fenfe in which 
it is received ; not in the vulgar acceptation; which generally im- 
plies acompound chara€ier, made up of ignorance, infidelity, and 
profl:gacy. 
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«© Women of fenfe and breeding,’ continues he, ¢ were al- 
ways the abjects of my admiration. I ever honored them 
as the nobleft part of the human creation: and when in tra- 
velling, fortune brought me acquainted with thofe female 
worthies, whofe ftories to me appeared entertaining and 
improving, their notions juft and beautiful, and their vir- 
tues fuch as fhed a luftre on their fouls, and made them glo- 
rious creatures, I thought I could not be too exact in re- 
cording them: and now I imagine I cannot do my country 
‘ a better piece of fervice, according to my abilities, than to 
‘ Jay before the public the memoirs of thofe ladies.’ 

We come now to the A@moirs.—Thofe of Mrs. Benlow 
make the principal, tho’ a fmall, part of this volume; the 
reft confifting of notes, obfervations, anecdotes, and digref- 
fions, innumerable. This lady, he tells us, died the gth of 
Fanuary \aft: here follows an abftract of her hiftory. 

‘ In the year 1739,’ fays our author, ‘I travelled many 
© hundred miles to vilit ancient monuments, and difcover cu- 
‘ rious things; and as I wandered among the vaft hills of 
© Northumberland, fortune conducted me one evening, in the 
© month of Func, when I knew not where to reft, to the 
* fweeteft retirement my eyes have ever beheld. This is 
© Hak-farm. [tis a beautiful vale, furrounded with rocks, 
© forefts, and water. I found atthe upper end of it the pret- 
 tieft thatched houfe in the world, and a garden of the moft 
‘ artful confufion I had ever feen. ‘The little manfion was 
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covered on every fide with the fineft flowery greens. The 
ftreams all round were murmuring, and falling a thoufand 
ways. All the kinds of finging birds were here collected, 
and in high harmony on the fprays. The ruins of an ab- 
bey enhance the beauties of this place: they appear at the 
diftance of four hundred yards from the houfe; and as fome 
great trees are now grown up among the remains, and a ri- 
ver winds among the broken walls, the view is folemn, the 
picture fine. 

‘ When I came up to the houfe, the firft figure I faw was 
the lady whofe ftory 1am going to relate. She had the 
charms of an angel, but her drefs quite plame, and clean, 
like a country maid. Her perfon appeared faultlefs, and of the 
middle fize ; between the difagrceable extremes; her facea 
{weet oval, and her complexion the brunette of the bright 
rich kind: her mouth like a rofe-bud that is juft beginning 
to blow, and a fugitive dimple, by fits, would lighten and 
* dWfappcar: the fineft paffions were always pafling in her 
K 4 * face; 
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face; and in her bone 


) 


, even, chefnut eyes, there wasa 


‘ fluid fire, fufficient for half a dozen pair. 
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‘ She had a volume of Shake/pear in her hand, as I came 
foftly towards her,—and her attention was fo much engaged 
with the extremely poetical and fine lines which Titaniq 
{peaks in the third act of the AZid/ummer Night's Dream,* 
that fhe did not fee me till I was quite near her. She feem- 
ed then in great amazement. She could not be much more 
furprized if I had dropped from the clouds. But this wag 
foon over, upon my afking her if fhe was not the daughter 
of Mr. Fobn Bruce, as I f{uppofed from a fimilitude of faces, 
and informing her, that her father, if I was right, was my 
near friend, and would be glad to fee his chum in that part 
of the world. AMarinda replied, you are not wrong, and 
immediately afked mein. She conducted me to a parlour 
that was quite beautiful in the rural way, and welcomed me 
to Hali-farm, as her father would have done, fhe faid, 
had I arrived before his removal to abetter world. She then 
left me for a while, and I had time to look over the room 
Iwasin. The floor was covered with rufhes, wrought in; 
to the prettieft mat, and the walls decorated all round with 
the fineft flowers and fhells. Robins and nightingales, the 
finch and the linnet, were in the neateft reed cages of her 
own making; and at the upper end of the chamber, in a 
charming little open grot, was the fineft /frix capite aurito, 
corpore rufo, that I have feen, that is, the great cagle owl. 
This beautiful bird, in a nich like a ruin, looked vaitly fine. 
As to the flowers which adorned this room, I thought they 
were all natural at my firft coming in, but on infpection it 
appeared, that feveral bafkets of the fineft kinds, were ini- 
mitably painted on the walls by AdZarinda’s hand. - 

‘ Thefe things afforded me a pleafing entertainment for 
about half an hour, and then Mifs Bruce returned.—The 
table was covered with green peas, pigeons, cream cheele, 
new bread and butter. Every thing was excellent in its 
kind. ‘The cyder and ale were admirable. Difcretion and 
dignity appeared in Adarinda’s behaviour ; fhe talked with 
judgment ; and underthe decencys of ignorance, was feen 
a valuable knowlege. After fupper, fhe gave me the hif- 
tory of her father, from the time he and I parted ; andcon- 


* « Be kind and courteous to this gentleman,’ &€c. 


Our author quotes the ten lines following this, and fubjoins a note, 
to fhew the beauties of thought and expreiffien in thi- pe ffage, and 
to condemn Aymer for his criiiciin upon it. ° 
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cluded with faying, that by his death, a year before my ar- 
rival, fhe became the folitary thing I faw her, in the midft 
of untravelled mountains, and had not in the world one 
friend, excepting the poor ruftics of her houfe, and neigh- 
bourhood ; who were uncomfortable companions, but could 
not love and refpeét her more, if fhe had been their fovereign 3 
that fhe was, however, very far from being melancholy, or 
thinking herfelfin the leaft unhappy. The little farm her fa~ 
ther left her, and all he had to leave her, about 200 acres 
of bottom, good and bad among the mountains, afforded 
her fufficient food and raiment; and the management of 
the farm was no difagreable employment. She had but 
little time to {pare from the bufinefs of it; and the few lei- 
fure hours in her difpofal, fhe gave to mufic and painting, 
which her father took great pains to teach her: or fometimes 
fhe turned over an ancient or modern book; for her fond 
preceptor had enabled her to read the Iliad of Homer, the 
Georgics of Virgil, and aplay of Terence, in the original 
languages, with as much eafe as fhe did a Spectator : and 
all things being well confidered, that fhe had, in the main, 
more real happynefs than the greateft ladies in high-life in 
any metropolis. She would not make an exchange if it 
was offered. Where her lot was thrown, fhe was fatisfyed, 
Charming creature! I could not enough admire her.’ 
Here our author introduces the hiftory and character of this 
lady’s father ; which he relates in a pleafant agreable flrain: 
It is not the leaft entertaining part of his book. Here alfo 
comes in a long train of reflections concerning faith, myfte- 
ries, true chriftianity, &c. all levelled at the Athauafian Tri- 
nity, to which the father of Adarinda was a great enemy. 
Returning then to the ftory of this lady; ¢ I was fo charmed,’ 
fays he, * with the daughter of my friend, and fo delightfully 
‘ entertained by her; her good fenfe, her paintings, her mu- 
“ fic, were fo pleafing, that a month pafled away without 
‘ one heavy minute. She was finifhing an Arcadia and a 
© Crucifixion. The lovely paintcr did wonders: and on the 
‘ fiddle I have never feen her equal. Her genius, in this ar- 
© ticle, is fublime and univerfal. She holds the fiddle like a 
€ man, and produces mufic in all its genuine charms. By 
* prelude, fymphony, and concurrent operation, fhe roufes 
© the foul into the fineft affections, and fills it with more rap- 
* tures than a lover can fall into at the fight of his mittrefs. 

© In the piture called an Arcadia, there is exhibited a view 
* of the moft delightful region in the world. You fee the 
* grandeft rural fcenes, and a romantic wildnefs through the 
¢ whole, 
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“ whole, which gives uncommon beautys to the piece. Hey 
© happy fancy, and the profpects in the country fhe lives in, 
© fupplyed her with vales more charming than thofe of Fuan 
© Fernandez, with lawns like thofe of Tinian, and finer wa. 
* ter-falls than Quibo has. She has copied the greateft beau. 
* tys in nature, and formed the fineft imitations. The in. 
“ vention of the whole is vaftly pleafing. ‘The painter ap. 
* pearsamafter, in the landfkip way.’ 

The author now enters into a moft rapturous and flowery 
defcription of Mifs Bruce’s Arcadia, terminated by fome very 
ftriking moral refleétions. ‘Then follows a defcription of her 
crucifixion-piece, wrought up as highly as the former: here, 
indeed, the author is himfelf the painter he celebrates. 

And now we are informed in what manner thefe pictures 
got Mifs Bruce a hufband. Charles Benlow, efq; the moft 
amiable of men, is introduced to our acquaintance: but as 
every thing, with our author, is to be done by accident, this 
gentleman is conducted to Hali-farm, by as mere a chance, 
as that which brought the author himfelf there. The parti- 
culars of his arrival, courtfhip, and marriage with this fair 
excellence, all which happened during our hiftorian’s refidence 
there, (and, indeed, not without his having a great fhare in 
the tranfaction) are comprized in a very brief, but entertain- 
ing and fpirited narrative. A gloomy fcene, however, fud- 
denly fucceeds. Our author left the new-married happy pair, 
in the month of 4pril, 1740; but about the middle of the fol- 
lowing month, a letter from Mrs. Benlow informed him, that 


her hufband was dead of a burning fever, and fhe the moft dif- 
trefled of women. : 


(The remainder of this article is intended for our next number. ur} 





Art. XV. A Difcourfe on Inoculation, read before the royal 
academy of fciences at Paris, the 24th of April, 1754. By 
Mr. La Condamine, knight of the military order of St. La- 
warus, fellow of the royal foctety, and member of the royal aca- 


demies of fciences at Paris and at Berlin. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Vaillant. 


HE certain eftablifhment of inoculation here, and the 

large abftracts we have given from fome treatifes con- 
cerning it in our former * Reviews, might, perhaps, fufficiently 
excufe cur being very particular on this performance, notwith- 
ftanding the merit and elegance of the original, which have 
not fuftered in the prefent tranflation, by the ingenious Dr. 
Maty, author of the ‘Yourual Britannique. Moft of the facts 


* Vol. X. p. 36, /eg. P. rit, feg. P. 243, fog. 
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cited in it muft be taken from our various writers on the fub« 


ceflarily fimilar. Neverthelefs, as the great generofity and 
politenefs, with which the learned Mr. La Condamine refpects 
the nation, from whom he endeavours to introduce the practice, 
with all their improvements of it, into France, muft render 
it agreable, or even interefting, here, we fhall fele&t fome 
paflages relating to the Engli/b on this occafion, and afew 
others in recommendation of the practice, which have not 
occurred [to our prefent recollection] among our own writers. 
We mutt premife, however, that our author does not profefs to 
inftruét us in the preparation or practice, like a phyfician or 
operator, but exhorts us to the ufe of it, ferthe mott amiable, fem 
the leaft felfifh, motives. 

The difcourfe is divided into three parts, the firft of which 
contains as accurate an hiftory of inoculation, as can well be 
collected from the materials hitherto extant in relation to it. 
When he has deduced it to the happy zra of the propitious 
inoculation of the prefent royal family, at the inftance of her 
late majefty, he makes the following remarkable reflection.— 
¢ However, this example, which, any — elfe, would at 
© once have fettled and fpread a practice’fo conducive to the 
‘ good of mankind, rather obftructed its progrefs in a divided 
‘ country, where reafon, tho’ fupported by experience, is no 
¢ fooner adopted by one party, but it is thwarted by another.’ 
Had this penetrating writer refided with us at that period, or 
fince, he could not have exprefied himfelf ‘with more truth 
on the occafion. 

Having mentioned his furprize, that notwithftanding the 
Opinions of nine principal doctors of the Sorbonne, in 1723— 
‘ That for the benefit of the public it was lawful to make trial 
© of inoculation ;’ and that notwithftanding Pylarini’s ¢ ac- 
€ count of it was licenfed by an inquifitor, it fhould hitherto 
‘ be unpractifed in France ;’ our author fhrewdly adds—* But 
‘ with jome people, any remedy coming from Turkey, and 
‘ well received in a Proteffant country, does not fo much as 
‘ deferve an examination.’ The firft reafon that prevailed 

with his /ome people in France, was urged by Dr. Wag faffe, 
&c. againft inoculation here: and the fecond is probably the 
caufe of a great majority of our Romaniffs declining it to 
this day, 

_ Before Mr. La Condamine enumerates Dr. Hecquet’s objec- 
tions to this practice, which are equally crude, dogmatical, 
and erroneous, he premifes—‘ We are not to wonder, ‘that 
* the inoculation of a diftemper into the human body fhould 
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$ appear criminal to him, who feems not to think the prada 
$ of it on trees altogether warrantable.’ 

In calculating the proportion failing by inoculation, it myg 
he confefled Mr. La Candamiue’s zealous Philanthropy has mate 
him full fanguine, by fetting it down at 1 in 376. He mg 
in fome degree, perhaps, have been led into this mifcalculation, 
from a paragraph in the Analy/is of Inoculation (a treatife fre. 
quently referred to, among others, in his difcourfe) p, 133, 
114, 115. which fuppofes 1 in 425 to fail, out of the inocy. 
lated mentioned in that particular paragraph, as the numben 
are cited from different writers and operators ; but which thg 
author appears to lay little ftrefs upon, as the numbers, jp 
fome of the inftances adduced there, are indefinite, and no 
afcertained with fufficient precifion. ‘This .mifcalculation, 
of Mr. La Condamine’s, however it happened, is adjufted 
in a note to this part by his learned tranflator, who has 
had his permiffion for it, and who judicioufly concludes that 
note as follows—‘ I am inclined, after a mature confideration 
“ of all the facts that are come to my knowledge, to reduce 
¢ the aforefaid calculation to one in an hundred,’ which coin- 
cides with the judgment of another writer, That full 15 die 
by the natural difeafe out of the fame_number, of which one 
fails by inoculation. This feems to be admitting, with Dr. 
‘furin, and others, that the natural deaths by the fmall-pox, 
are, communibus annis, 2 in 13, which makes exaétly 16 
deaths out of 104, naturally infected. Indeed, if there is any 
error in our author’s difcourfe, it {eems to refult from a bene- 
volent propenfity to extenuate the failures by inoculation, to 
an utter annihilation of them; as he fays, in a fubfequent part, 
(p. 52.) * What if the pretended danger fhould prove none 
at all, as a very eminent phyfician intends to demontftrate?’ 
This, indeed, is an event rather to be wifhed than very pro- 
bably expected, which feems to be the judgment of his elegant 
tranflator alfo, who fays in a note (p. 62.)—* It is natural to 
€ believe inoculation would have faved fewer of the fubjects 
© who are ill difpofed for the diftemper, than it doth of thofe 
© who are properly chofen for the operation.’ ‘Towards the 
clofe of this firft part our author cites Tzmonz, who fufpected 
that the Greek Inoculatrix ingratiated herfelf with the Gree 
clergy, who fupplied her with a prodigious number of fubjects 
to inoculate, by her accompanying the operation with many 
fuperftitious ceremonies, and with the oblation of wax tapers. 

The fecond part aniwers the objections to inoculation. Of 
thefe, four are phyfical; and the ret religious ; and to all thei¢ 
his replies appear to us fatisfatory and decifive: tho’ — of 
them 
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eceflarily fuch, in fubftance, as have been urged here 
by ohvficians or Nivines. But there is fomething both new 
and illuftrative in the following remark, 

<I cannot forbear making an obfervation, which has, I 
‘ think, efcaped every one elfe, who has wrote upon this fub- 
¢ jet ; which is, that it is highly unjuft, tho’ wfual, to charge 
‘ jnoculation with having deftroyed all thofe who die within 
¢ forty days after the operation. Is there any one man, ever fo 
¢ healthy and ftrong, whofe life can be depended upon for forty 
«days? Of 800,000 inhabitants, according to the comnion 
‘ computation in Paris, 20,000 die every year, and confe- 
¢ quently 2500 in fix weeks, which is sic. Therefore of 320 
¢ perfons, taken at a venture, it is probable, that one will die 
‘ within 40 days. It follows, that of 320 inoculated perfons 
‘ of all ages, one is to die within that term, uhlefs it be pre- 
‘tended, that this operation leffens the déoree of probability 
‘of a natural death. But furely they who are driven to this 
¢ fuppofition are not aware of its abfurdity; fitice, if inocula- 
‘ tion fecured a man’s life for forty days, a fcratéh repeated 
¢ every fix weeks would render him immortal.’ 

In anfwer to the intereftine objeftion, of giving the fmall- 
pox to thofe who might never have taken it, Mr. La Conda- 
mine juftly obferves, that only thofe fufceptible of it can re- 
ceive it by inoculation ; and refers to a note, affirming his un- 
doubted intelligence of the child of an Englifh gentlemart 
having been thrice ineffectually inoculated at St. Qusvtins, int 
France. On this occafion we find, from a note (p. 32.) of 
the tranflator’s, ‘ that he applied the variolous matter laft year 
‘ by two incifions, to himfelf, which ‘had no effect on his 
© blood, as it had been fufficiently defecated 15 years before, 
‘ by the natural fmall-pox.’ 

Our author’s comparing the different events of natural in- 
fection and inoculation, to the different hazard of fording, or 
ferrying over, a dangerous river, is no bad parallelifm, no 
exaggeration. The like comparifon occurred alfo to Dr. 
Fuller, and indeed the extraordinary fuccefs of inoculation, in 
fome times and places, might {uippofe the paflage in the ferry 
as fafe as that over a good bridge. ‘ Future ages,’ fays our 
animated writer, ¢ will envy us this difcovery: nature claimed 
‘ hertithe; art afks but her thoufandth.’ Tho’ this, indeed, 
1s not the prefent cafe, perhaps under the moft judicious appli- 
cation of the practice, it may hereafter, as this gentleman fug- 
gefts: and at prefent we may fay, without the leaft hyperbole, 
Nature feptimates; art centefimates us. He concludes this part 
by faying, ¢ If the fecurity of inoculating were not felf-eviderit, 
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can we imagine the eldeft fon of a prince of Wales wo 


© have been expofed.to the event of it? His particular ap. 


plication here is obvious, 


As the laft part is compounded. of inferences.and refleétion 


on the fubject, it gives a greater loofe to Mr. La Condamjny, 
oratory, alike evincing the force of his reafon, and the flow 
his eloquence. The following application of a fable in the 
Grecian mythology, is not only a moft elegant compliment tg 
this nation, but a moft ingenious and illuftrative one, 
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‘ The fable of the minotaur, and of that fhameful tribute, 
which the Athenians were delivered from by Thefeus, feems 
at this day to be realized in England. A tell monfter had 
for twelve centuries together fed upon human blood. Of 
a thoufand perfons who had efcaped the firft dangers of 
childhood, that is, of the choiceft part of mankind, he fre. 
quently felected two hundred victims. Hereafter. he wil] 
only feize on thofe who unluckily fall in his way, or come 
within his reach without fufficient caution. A wife and 
learned nation, our neighbours and our rivals, have not 
difdained the inftructions of an ignorant people, .. how to 
fubdue and tame this moniter: they have learned the art of 
transforming him irto a domeftic animal, and made him 
ferviceable to the faving thofe very lives, which would have 
fallen a prey to his voracious jaws.’—* If we have not had 
the honour of fetting the example, let us at leaft have the 
refolution to follow it.’—* With what horror do we read, 
that in the ages of darknefs, and what we call barbarity, 
the fuperftition of the Druids did blindly facrifice human 
victims to their deities! Yet in this enlightened, polite, 
and philofophic age, as we proudly call it, we are not aware, 
that every year, by our ignorance, our prejudices, our indif- 
ference to the good of mankind, we devote to death, in 
France only, 28,000 fubjeéts, which it would be in our 
power to preferve to the ftate. Surely we muft confefs, we 
are neither philofophers nor patriots.’ 

Having mentioned the meaner, and even fhameful induce- 


ments, fome of the Afatics might have for the ufe of this 
practice, he fubjoins—‘ Nobler motives undeniably introduced 
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inoculation into England. Nothing redounds more to the 
honour of that nation, of the college of phyficians, and of 
the Briti/h monarch, than the refolution and wife precau‘ 
tions with which they admitted this method, tho’ not till 
it had ftruggled with a thirty years contradiction.’ : 
In the pottfcript he concludes—* But above all, may the 
following be numbered among thofe obvious truths, which it 
. was 
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© was needlefs for me to mention, that bad inoculation pre- 
‘ yailed in France in 1723, near a milion of lives had by this 


< time been faved to the ftate, excluftve of pofterity.’ 


Upon the whole, Mr. La Condamine’s ingenious and phi- 


lofophical fpirit breathes throughout this excellent difcotrfe s 


and his generous fentiments of the Englifh will engage their 


warmett gratitude, fince the worthieft muft confer the moft 
valuable approbation. His tranflator has adorned the title-page 


with a {mall piece of elegant fculpture by Major, ingenioufly 
applying the incident of 4neas’s difcovering the golden bough; 
to the difcovery of inoculation, with a motto from Virgil, re- 
commending the carefulleft practice of it. In the poftfcript to 
his appofite preface on this occafion, he has obliged us with 
part of a letter from our ambaflador at Conffantinople, wherein 
it appears by the teftimony of a capuchin friar, refiding fixteen 
years in the eaftern Georgia, that its inhabitants were unac- 
quainted with this method, moots to the affertion of Timont. 
The real inventor of it, however, {till remains undifcovered. 
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Containing the remainder of the catalogue for Fuly, and 
fome pieces for Augu/f, 1755. 


| : CoNTROVERSIAL. 

I, HE Monthly Reviewers reviewed by an Antigallican » 
or a vindication of Dr. Free’s late book upon the im- 
ortance of the name of England, from the timorous, yet ma- 

Siecdeae, infinuations of that fraternity. 8vo. 6d. Sandby. 
We have not been fo deaf to reproof, as to overlook 
the rev. Dr. Free’s review of ourfelves ; and we thankfully ac- 
knowlege, we fhould never have difcovered, without dis ownz 
information *, ‘that he is fometimes a little pleafant and fa- 
* cetious, after the manner of Dr. Sauift, and the practice of 
* Horace.’ Weare very ferious in affirming, that, from a fin- 
cere approbation of his Axtigal/ican principles, we fhould have 
been delighted with a juftifiable opportunity of approving his 
writings alfo; and we credit him with having done his utmoff to 
afford us fuch an opportunity, which is the utmoft that genius 
itfelfcan do, But fince a man’s head may fometimes prove an 
infignificant part of him, and be out of luck; to be as partial in 
his favour as we durft, we juft glanced at our friend’s former 
pamphiet, without tranicribing one fenteuce from it; and have re- 
served our applaufe (which we hufband as charily as Hudibras did 
his wit) for {ome happier produ¢tion of his, than cither that or the 
prefent: for could we have miftaken the puerility and declae 


* Page 20 of The Reviewers reviewed. 
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rvétion of the one for argument, or the buffoonery of the orhep 
for wit, we thuft have maniféfted oar own want of difcéernment 
and talte, and have been conwicted fools by betraying ow. 
{élves: a much ftronger argument than all Dr. Free’s fy}. 
logifms +. 

Our Antigallican’s zeal for the honour and intereft of Ey. 
Jand is very right in iefelf, and much more laudable than an 
attachment folely to his own; and yet, without the leaft de. 
trattion, there may be more felicity than merit in fuch a dif. 
pofition. People are often born and educated into ratio. 
nal politits, which their own undire&ted judgment might not 
dinve énibraced; as a fpendthrift, who would never have earned 
a fingle pound, may inherit thoufands. ‘To conquer every ér. 
roricous prepofieflion, and to extricate ourfelves from all the 
prejudices annexed to our birth, and rivetted by education, 
caftom, and connection, is fuch merit indeed, as fuppofes the 
refleCiion of a philofopher joined to the refolution of a hero, 
Dr. Free’s happy name might fuggeft, to any owner of it, a de- 
teftation of every flavifh doétrine in church or flate: ‘tho’, be 
a man’s political notions wife or otherwife, the refult of accident 
or of reflection, they have no infeparable relation to good or 
bad writing, the only fource of our difference with this Anti- 
gallican. Good intentions are indifpenfible to conftitate a 
good man ; but other adjunéts are neceffary to form a valuable 
writer. An excellent caufe has often fuffered through an indif. 
ferent advocate; we have really heard of a lawyer retained by 
his client to hold his peace for him: and, in the prefent cafe, 
Dr. Free’s pamphlet on the importance of the Englifh name, 
doubilefs intended for the honour and intereft of the generous 
South Britons, would, without the leaft p/ot or intention, de- 
bafe them into thofe mean local prejudices, and that contratt- 
ed demeanour, fo difagreable to their charatter, as a people 
rather diftinguifhed by their exemplary fincerity, and lefs par- 


tial benevolence. 
Non tali auxilio, nec defenforibus iftis 
ANGLUs eget. 

But fince this gentleman has indulged himfelf in much wag- 
gery, to regale the town with a laugh at our expence, we fhall 
embrace the wife man’s advice, by defcending to anfwer him a 
little in his own way ; and if our joining in the laugh fhould 
either fail to transfer it, or to render the proper object of it 
ambiguous, we fhall at leaft prevent the high ridicule we might 
iticur, from fuppofing this pamphlet to merit a /erious anfwer. 

The reverend doctor thus preludes to his onfet (page 2.) ‘ If 
* the offence come from a number, I ftill wisn to Anow whe- 
* ther they be all delinquents—that I may clap the faddle upon 
* the right horfe, or afs ;> and adds, he has ‘ obferved this con- 


+ See Rev. rev. p. 23, feq. 
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© dua’ (i. ¢. wifbing to know us) with refpeét to us. Now 
would it not have been more confiftent, after this declaration, 
not to have faddled all indifcriminately, as he has done, with- 
out waiting for the completion of his with ; fince there is fome 
material difference in wifhing for knowlege, and obtaining it; 
efpecially as, for want of it here, he has treated feveral inno- 
cents, who never read even the title-page of his former pamph- 
Jet, very opprobrioufly: if there’ be any meaning in hi: polite 
appellations of Dunce, Fool, Traytor, Rafcal, Fc. which, by the 
way, as conftantly as they do not fit, revert to the blunderers 
who mifapply them. If he has at this coarfe rate vilified 
many for the opinion of one, who only faid, there was not room 
to give any quotation from his performance, which appeared to 
that gentleman very rhapfodical ;—what titles could he referve 
for any who might be careful to expofe the weaknefs, and funda- 
mentally impolitic privci»/e of it! But it were injudicious to 
be longer ferious with a gentleman, who, tho’ ordained to in- 
flruét others in the moderation of their paflions, has, with little 
prudence, indulged his own wrath; fo unjultly, as to the ob- 
jets; fo unproportionably, as to the caufe, of it.—To fmile 
then, and fuppofe a {mall plurality of reviewers importantly affi- 
duous about Dr. Free’s txvelve-penny pamphlet*, As our 
friendly invelopement of that infirm deceafed infant was com- 
prifed in two fhort periods, containing but five lines, it could 
not, according to our conititution, be referred to a committee 
of more than ¢hree. And fo tenderly are we difpoied to re- 
fent any thing that can come from Dr. Free, that thefe identical 
three are prohibited from interfering on the prefent pamphlet +, 
which has fo exquifitely be/y//ogifed them; and for themonly, 
to prevent the leaft acrimony in ourfelves, we fhall chufe to 
fuppofe he defigned all his invective; in like manner, as our 
following indulgence and admonition are reftri€ted folely to 
himfelf. 

The prefent committee then, of ffteex, have unanimoufly 
agreed, after a mature confideration of this author’s very pecu- 
liar cafe, not only to pafs over and remit the feveral fibs, puns, 
and pretty comcetti in The Reviewers reviewed, which mutt 
have tickled his own imagination fo abundantly in the genera- 
tion of therm; but alfo to indulge him in an unimpeached 
courfe of the like for twenty-one years, from this date; fora 
reafon hereafter fpecified. He is allowed to fa/ffy and abu/e, 
merely that he may lay in a ftock of articulate founds, begin- 
ning with words of one fyllable, as dupe, dunce ; and fo pro- 
ceeding to thofe of two and three, as iar, flanderer ; which will 
load his bad memory more gradually, and be the fooner under- 
ftood, from their innate and correfponding archetypes in his own 


* Importance of the Name, Se. 
t Reviewers reviewed. 
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capacity and difpofition. This will include an equal indy, 
gence to mifconceive for the fame term, fince the very erro, 
of the apprehenfive faculty will argue its exiftence, as the yj, 
fible impreffion of a bullet, however diftant from the ma 
proves its explofion ; and the faculty bemg once apparent, the 
arg reflitution of it from its prefent ricketty dittortion may 
enfue. 

Thus, as his Importance of the name of England was intended ty 
firengthen England, by diftinguifhing the perfons born ip th 
part of Great Britain from the reft, and from other Britifo fub. 
jects, he is at liberty to miftake divifion for multiplication, 
diffenfion for fomething ftronger than union ; a part to be 
greater than the whole; and allowed to confider contempt as 
the firmeft band of amity : whatever odd.maxims might induce 
the whiggifh politicians, in the glorious part of Queen Ann's 
reign, to fuppofe the direét contrary. Let perfons of adult | 
underftandings prefer things to names and founds ; and fuppofe 
that the royal navy, and the hard knocks of united Briton, 
are to fubdue our enemies; while the heroic imagination 
of our author conjures them into defeat aod havock by two 
magic fyllables; and, full of poetic fury, deals about more 
flaughter than Orlando or Drawceanfir: an infallible expedient, 
(as often as it fucceeds) to fave both our blood and treafure. De 
primos verfitus annos, let him rhyme or rumble, and raife up 
new Stigands +, in which he may find the loyal and worthy 
little Kentifh foldier * no indifferent coadjutor, The faculties 
of the mind have a right, we judge, during their minority, 
to certain illufions, Jefs material, indeed, than, but ftill analo- 
gous to, thofe rattles and toys which attract and exercife the 
organs of infants. And as we have fome interior conviction 
that our author, tho’ feeming adult to vulgar eyes, is of ante- 
diluvian famina, in folidity and organifation; and.as thofe ante- 
diluvians did not beget fons and daughters before their attain- 
ment of eighty or a hundred years, it is not reafonable to ex- 
pect a writer, fo conftituted, fhould propagate a durable con- 
fiftent iffue of the brain before the like age, or rather later; as 
intelleftual puberty and vigour are lefs forward than corporeal. 
For want of a phyfical regard to this very peculiar fituation, great 
errors muft have been committed in this young gentleman's 
nurture and education: he fhould undoubtedly have fucked at 
Jeaft ten years, and not have been initiated in the firft elements 
of literature, before the term at which we emerge from ourJegat 
minority. ‘Then, as one error is often inductive of more, the 
time of his erudition fhould have been continued much longer 
than it has: for tho’ he appears by his attemptings to write, 
and efpecially by half a page of mottos, to have fome tin@ture 





+ Stigands: alluding to Dr. Free’s poem entitled, Stigand. 
¥ See the Whiteball Ewening-poft, tor feveral months patt. 
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of the fchools, he has been taken much too young from them. 
This muft be glaringly evident from his dabbling ttill with dirt- 
yes, whence he {mears al] the paper he {crawls with his black 
Paws 3 from his playing at crambo, and fquandering his aliow- 
ance in ® ballads; from his reading jeft-books, and fiching 
from one a particular utenfil, with its contents, for a tail-piece 
to his + laft pamphlet: tho’ fome have imagined, that as the 
lad would be thought to imitate Sw:/?, he might fteal this de- 
licate implement out of $e Lady's Dreffing room. ‘This indeed 
would be an imitation of the filth and feces of the Dean's writ- 
ings; and reminds us of the praétice of an obfcene fowl, called 
the [ Tyw, or thief, in the late hiftory of Noravay; which, as 
often as it fails to deprive others of the prey in their mouths, is 
humbly content with catching it, at fecond hand, from the tail. 
It appears furprifing at firft, that fo many palpable evidences 
of puerility fhould efcape every virtuofo, and be referved for 
our difcovery. Far be it from us to fuggeft toa learned body 
the expedience of undooring a quondam affociate, or revoking 
any other academical diftin¢tion, by fuppofing they might be 
deceived in their grant! For as we think our prefent authorling 
the prodigy of the age, and much worthier of exhibition than 
the porcupine man and his fon, the man-tyger, and every other 
man-montfter, it is not very ftrange, upon the whole, that his fta- 
ture, the date of his birth, his ftanding in the fchools, and his di- 
verting rifible behaviour there, fhould co-operate to their con- 
ferring fome marks of their aftonifhing liberality on him: yet 
thefe his mature manly age may poffibly hereafter deferve—mon 
fi male nunc, et clim fic erit: and tho’ he fhould be confidered, 
in effect, but as a very dodfording, during the remainder of this 
current century ; we prefage, that the writings he fhall produce 
in the next, will juftify their higheft expeftations of him, and 
extort the public admiration. Perfection is flow in its progrefs ¢ 
the child's conftitution allows him time to «wi/S and to wait for 
knowlege; and till it arrives, let him thankfully difport and 
amufe himfelf within the large bounds we have afligned him ; 
only obferving, to write his future exercifes fair; to wath his 
mouth ; to get his catechifm better by deart; and.as histcopia 
verborum increafes, ‘ to keep his tongue from evil fpeaking, ly- 
ing, and flandering.” Thefe, indeed, were moft defireable at- 
tainments for him; fince, befides the ftrengthening of his mos 
rals;_by refining the prefent groffnefs of his imagery, and al- 
laying the vehemence of his flyle, they would prevent him, 
when his purpofe may be only to rail or banter, from calling 
~— rogue, dunce and rafeal. 
aving thus manifefted our entire placability, or rather indo- 
lence, notwithftanding his utmoft provocations, by introducing 


* See Gazetteer, for Auguf4. +t Reviewers reviewed, p. 27. 
t See Review, vol. XII. p. 501, 502. 
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him to a much better acquaintance with himfelf, and to the f. 
cret of his peculiar exiftence; as well as by enumerating th, 
many indulgences annexed to it; we fhall evince our affett; 
and even anxiety for him, by a ftrit injunétion, that he neve 
pretend to reafon during the term aforefaid, not even by play. 
ing at fyllogifms, in imitation of it: thefe being as dangeroys 
to infantile intelle€ts, as broken glafs or knives to the finger, 
of babes: and it happens for our reciprocal comfort, they 
may be equally accommodated to prove every thing and no. 
thing. We fhall endeavour by making a few as bad * fyllo. 
gifms as his own (no eafy attempt!) to infufe into our litle 
friend fome notion, if poflible, of the great danger attendip 
them, by demonftrating how ftrangely he himfelf may be tran? 
formed within the magic circle of a comprehenfive major, with 
its horrible fting of confequences. To prefent him with a few 
then, not ftrung, and, as he fays, not quite in earneft, we lay 
it down as a clear 


I, 

Mayor. As many Scotchmen, as are difaffected to the pre. 
fent happy eftablifhment, find fault with the union. 

Mixor. Dr. Free, in blaming the Englifb for taking the 
name of Britons, and for calling the united kingdoms Great 
Britain, according to the dire€tion of the firft article of the 
union, finds fault with the union. 

Conc.iusion. Therefore Dr. Free isa difaffeéted Scot. 
man. Again, 





I]. 

Major. The Frenchmen endeavour to difunite his majefty’s 
fubjects of England and Scotland [as they endeavoured to pre- 
vent the union} and particularly to revive the diftinction, and 
aggravate the enmity fubfifting between the two nations before 
the union. 

Minor. Dr. Free endeavours to revive the diftinétion; aad 
his contemning the common appellation of Britons, defigned to 

’ cement 


* In The Monthly Reviewers reviewed, the reader may fee as 
curious a fet of fyllogifms as ever were itrung together: we fhall 
ive the ff? as a {pecimen, it being independent of the /ewem that 
ollow it, in achain of deduétions (fuch as they are). from one 
another. 

' © Major. No true Exglifhmen would thew their envy and dif- 
* pleafure at a‘defence of the Eng/ifs name, the extent of our tert 
‘ tory, and the antient power and glory of England. 

“Minor. The Monthly Reviewers fhew their envy and difplea- 
fure at a defence of the Eng/i/s name, the extent of our territory, 
and the antient power and glory of England. 

‘ Conciusion. Therefore the Monthly Reviewers are no true 
© Englifomen.—Bravo! Dr. Free / : 
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cement the two nations, has a tendency to revive and aggra- 


ate their former enmity. 
. Conciusion.’ Therefore Dr. Free is a Frenchman.— Encore, 


TIT. 


JY Major. The Jrif, who have learned to fpeak and write 
“" Englifo, in their ordinary manner, term thofe they {peak or 


write to, Hontes. 

Minor. Dr. Free, in his ordinary writing, to the Monthly 
Reviewers, terms them Honies*. 

Conciusion. Therefore Dr. Free is an Jrifhman. 

From thefe aftonifhing evolutions our worthy compatriot be- 

ins to. ftare at, perhaps, even to hate or dread himfelf; and 
had rather be nobody than Scotch, French, or Irifo. To extri- 
cate him then from his dolorous felf, and to comfort him by 
undoing him, we affirm, 
IV. 

Major. No man can be a Scotchman, and a Frenchman, and 
an Irifbman. 

Minor. But Dr. Free has been proved by three fyllogifms 
to be a Scotchman, and a Frenchman, and an Irifoman. 

Conctusion. Therefore Dr. Free is No Man, or, accord 
ing to the common phrafe, No body. 

Here then we may either congratulate, or take leave of, our 
late friend, very fyllogiftically abforbed in the profound em- 
braces of non-entity ; and tho’ he fhould henceforward be 
termed No-body, and be confidered as the mott abftract vacuity, 
or enjoy the equivalent of not being confidered at all, it may 
be fome confolation to his learned friends to remark, that Ouris, 
or No-body, was the name aflumed by the wifeft hero in Ho- 
mer, under his moft critical circumftances. But fhould he, by 
fome amazing revolution in ontology, emerge into literary ex- 
iftence at, or even before, the expiration of twenty-one years, 
as aforefaid, we fhall gladly hail his maturer performances ; 
and in cafe of their crudity, we fhall either {mile upon any of his 
little intervening amufements, or applaud his more fagacious 
filence. Pofitive Exiftences muft toil for reputation: but No- 
body fhall be famous for nothing. Behold, dear youth, and be- 
ware of omnipotent fyllogifms ! 

On a fair furvey of this article we muft obferve, it is not fo 
ftriftly an account of, or a nofegay from, The Rewiewers re- 
viewed, as a meditation on it; and, indeed, we have feena 
better on a broomfick. But it was too natural for us to be un- 
commonly difpirited under fuch extraordinary difcipline ; of the 
informing and reforming effects of which we are fo fenfible, 
that, inftead of further citing, or referring to it, we gratefully 
recommend the perufal of The Reviewers reviewed to the whole 
univerfe, This, fome imagine, may produce feveral tranflations 


© Reviewers reviewed, page 18. 
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of it; but as fuch a prefumption is at beit but conjectural, and 
as few tranflations fully preferve the fpirit of a delicate origing). 
with his little reverence’s permiffion, we fhould gladly hint tp 
our bookfeller a new edition of feveral thoufand:, at one 
each, with large allowance to chapmen and dealers. 


Il. Anticrifis; or, a Difcuffion of a fcurrilous and maligioys 
Libel, publifhed by one Mr. ‘ames Man, of Aberdeen, imtitleg 
A Cenfure and Examination of Mr. Thomas Ruddiman’s philp. 
logical notes on the works of the great Buchanan, more particu. 
larly on the hiftory of Scotland, Sc. By Thomas Ruddiman, 
A.M. 8vo, 226 pages. Edinburgh. Price unknown to us, 

Ia our Review tor December lait, we gave a fhort account 
of the piece to which this is an anfwer ; and as the fubject of 
debate between Mr. Ruddiman and Mr. Maz is of no very in. 
terelting kind, or fuch as may be fuppofed to engage general 
attention, we may very reafonably be excufed from giving 
a long and particular account of it. It would indeed be lead- 
ing our readers into a dry and barren field, to lay before them 
a number of criticifms, many of them very trifling ones, on 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, prepofitions, Je. and to take up their 
time with accounts of different readings and pointings. 

Mr. Man was at great pains to fhew, that Mr. Ruadiman has 
grofly corrupted Buchannan’s writings, and particularly his hif- 

i tory; that he is unacquainted with the x, granny idioms, and 
7 | figures of the Latin tongue, and difcovered great ignorance of 
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A) | the ufe and meaning of verbs, adverbs, &%c. In order to fup. 
tt port this charge, he entered into a long and tedious detail of 
particulars, many of them very minute and trifling, and poured 
forth a torrent of abufe and fcurrility upon his adverfary, /ufi- 
cient, as a modern writer exprefles himfelf to averlay an oyfter- 
aench. Of the different editions of Buchanan's hiftory, he al. 
leges, that none are of any value in comparifon of that which 
was firft printed at Edinburgh, in 1582; in oppofition to him 
Mr. Ruddiman endeavours to fhew, that his edition of Bucha- 
nan’s works is incomparably more correct and perfeét than any 
that went before, and confiders pretty largely what is urged 
againft him in regard to his imputed ignorance of the Latia tongue. 
Some errors and efeapes he acknowleges, but almoft ail of 
them, he fays, were either pointed out to him by other per- 
fons, or difcovered by himitelf, long before Mr. Man's book 
came into his hands. Upon the whole, we fhall content our- 
4 felves with obferving, that tho’ Mr. Mam feems to have the 
% advantage of his antagonift in feveral things, yet Mr. Ruddi- 
| man difcovers more modeily and more learning, and writes 
much more like a gentleman. R 


i) HI. An Anfwer to Mr. B——w’s Apology, as it refpects his 
king, his country, his confcience, and ns God. By a Stu- 
[ dent of Oxford. 8vo. 6d. Bizet. 
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Mr. B———w’s character is here moft outrageoufly attacked. 
‘Thofe who have the curiofity to fee what lengths of fcurrility 
an anonymous writer may take the liberty to run, are referred 


to the pamphlet itfelf. 


IV. The Freethinker’s Criteria exemplified, in a vindication 
af the characters of AZ. Tullius Cicero, and the late Duke of 
Marlborough, again{t the cenfure of the late Lord Bolingbroke. 


By Philologus Cantabrigienfis. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Owen. 


In our Review for December laft we gave a fhort account of 
a piece entitled, Mifcellaneous Obfervations on the Works of the 
late Lord Bolingbroke, Sc.-in a feries of letters to a@ nob/eman. 
By a free-thiaker. This free-thinker’s fourth letter contains iome 
eriteria of his lordfhip’s upon a particular examination of his 
works. In order to try the effect of thefe criteria, our a.thor, 
in the piece before us, examines that part of Lord Bolingbroke’s 
fecond letter on the ftudy of hiftory, which contains his cenfuré 
on Tully, and the late Duke of Marlborough. He is at great 
pains to difplay Cicero’s military fervices during his govern- 
ment of Cilicia, and to fhew how falfe a reprefentation of the 
matter the noble author has made. He confiders largely, too, 
what his lordfhip has alleged in regard to Cicero's vanity in 
expecting a fupplication, and Cazo’s not propofing it in Cicero's 
behalf; labouring all along to vindicate Cicero, and to make 
Bolingbroke appear guilty of the groffeft mifreprefentation. 
And, indeed, whether ihe motives he affigns for his [Mr. St. 
FJobn's} treatment of Cicero be the true ones or not; or whether 
Cicero’s governing paffion was that love of his country, as he 
afferts, or Was not, he fair!y proves his lordfhip guilty of mif- 
teprefenting the matter under examination, as will evidentl 
appear to any impartial reader, who perufes what he has faid. 

in regard to the Duke of Marlborough, he fays but little, 
and that little feems to have no great weight in it: he hints at 
the motives of his lordfhip’s malice to the duke, tho’ it does 
not appear from any thing that is faid in the fecond letter on 
the ftudy of hiftory, that he was actuated by malice, or in- 
tended to pull dowzn the duke’s glory, as this author expreffes ten 


V. Remarks on Dr. Warburton’s Sermon, concerning the. 
nature and end of the Lord’s fupper; wherein is fhewn, in 
oppofition to that writer, that the Lord’s fupper neither is, nor 
can be, of the nature of a feaft on the facrifice, In a letter 





to —__—_-__.., By a Country Gentleman. 8vo. 6d. Payne. 


_Theauthor of this judicious and accurate pamphler, hath 
given a full refutation of the two principal points which Dr. 
Warburton attempted to eftablith, viz. That the Lerd’s Supper 
18 @ feaft upon a faecrifice, even the facrifice of the crofs. 2. 

hat it is a@ communication or exhibition of the merits of that 
facrifice to all the participants; or that it is a rite, by which the 
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benefits of bis death and paffion are communicated to the parta. 
kers thereof. Our country gentleman having offered oe 

juft obfervations relating to the cuftoms and phrafeology of the 

legal inttitation, concludes with the following remarks, which 

éxhibit a compendium or fummary of the arguments he has 

enforced. 1. That—if the Lord’s fupper, to be partaken of by 

all Cbriftian people, be really a feaf? upon the facrifice of the 

crofs; then Cérift’s death was no other than a facrifice of peace. 
offering, fuch only being allowed: to be feafted on by the people, 
2. If the death of Chrift be a facrifice for fin, then the Lord; 
Jupper cannot be a feaft upon that facrifice ; becaufe fuch were 
forbidden to be feafted upon. 3. Therefore neither can the 
Lord’s fupper be productive of thofe great and fpecial benefits 
to the partakers, which Dr. Warburton imagines: it cannot, 
nor ought it to be, confidered as a rite, in which the benefits of 
Chrif?’s death and paflion are conveyed; nor does each parta. 
ker receive thereby the feal of pardon, or of reftoration to his 
loft inheritance, as the doétor prefumes to affert. Uolefs the 
dottor can fubvert thefe principles, the whole fcheme of his 
reafoning relating’to thefe points, will appear to be altogether 
precarious and inconclufive. F 





RELIGIOUS, 


VI. The Chriftian. Being a courfe of practical fermons. 
By Samuel Walker, A. B, curate of Truro, in Cornwall, and 
formerly of Exeter-college, in Oxford. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Owen. 

The defign of thele difcouries, is to give an account of the 
golpel-falvation, the fum of which is comprehended, it is faid, 
in faith and the necv creature. In the four firft the author 
treats of the mifery and helplefsnefs of man, the power and 
love of Cérif?, and faith in him; in the remaining feven, he 
defcribes the charafter of the new creature, takes a furvey of 
this character, in the feveral branches of it. and reprefents the 
workings of a renewed foul in thought, word, and aétion. In 
what he fays, he endeavours to be as prattical as poffible, 
and tho’ there is nothing very animated or ftriking in his man- 
ner, yet he writes like one fincerely defirous of doing good, 
of making men better, and wife unto falvation. 

VII. Friendly Conferences. 1. On fome paflages in Mr. 
Taylor’s key to the apoftolic writings, and his paraphrafe, with 
notes, on the epiftle to the Romans. 2. On Dr. Sykes’s re- 
marks on the late Lord Bolingbroke’s treatment of St. Paul, in 
the introduction to his paraphrafe and notes upon the epiftle to 
the Hebrews. Defigned to fhew, that they who are Chri/i’s 
difciples indeed, are much happier, at prefent, than the wick- 
ed profeflors of Chriftianity: and to {tate and vindicate feveral 


— of the gofpel. By ‘Fobn Greene. 8vo, 28. Buck- 
Na. 
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" ‘This author treats, at fome length, of the doétrines of jufti- 
fication, faith, ‘€s’c. and endeavours to prove, that the election 
and predeftination of particular perfons to rewards or punifh- 
ments, is the duétrine not only of St, Pau/, but of our Saviour 
himfelf, and that it isa dofirine far from having any evil ten- 
dency. He fets himfelf to oppofe Mr. Locke, and Mr. Taylor 
in fome things they have advanced, but what he fays in oppo- 

_fition to them does not appear to us of jmportance enough to 
deferve a particular account. 


MirscELLANEOUS, 


VIII. 4Grammar of the Italian Language. In two parts. In 
the firft, the rudiments are accurately delivered; the peculia- 
rities and idioms carefully noted, and the learner completely 
inftruéted to read, write, and {peak Jtalian corretly.—To 
which are added, rules never before publifhed; particularly 
for a true pronunciation, which is carefully exemplified by 
correfpondent founds in Engli/b fyllables.—The fecond part 
contains an Jtalian and Engli/h vocabulary; a collection of the 
moft ufeful adjectives; Italian phrafes on different fubjeéts 5 
mifcellaneous phrafes; familiar dialogues, in Italian and Eng- 
life, and the choiceft Jtalian proverbs. By Evangelift Palere 
mo, A. M. editor of Altieri’s Italian and Englifh dictionary, 
and teacher of the Jtalian tongue in London. 8vo. §5. 


Millar. 


Our author has fo fully fpecificated his plan in his utle- page, 
that he has left us little to fay upon it; except that the reader 
will find Mr. Palermo’s execution equal-to what he propofes: 
fuch as may be defirous of making a proficiency in this harmo- 
nious language, cannot, we apprehend, have recourfe to any 
thing better than this performance. L 


IX. Tergiverfation difplayed, in fome cafes of gommon life; 
wherein a fincere direétnefs and precifion are both the moft in- 
difpenfibly requifite, and the moft plaufibly evaded. 8vo. 
is. 6d, Crowder, &c. 

This is the feventh letter of N. R.*s account of himfelf. See 
Review, vol. VI. p, 483. art. g. And vol. VIII. p. 511. 
art. 7. 

X. London in Miniature. Being a concife and compre- 
henfive defcription of the cities of London and Weftminfler, and 
parts adjacent, for forty miles round. In which the many 
public building, ftatues, ornaments, royal palaces, houfes of 
the nobility and gentry, places of public diverfion and enter- 
tainment, &c, in and about this great metropolis, are accu- 
sately difplayed: with the addition of a correct lift of all the 

5 {treets, 
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ftreets, lanes, {quares, courts, alleys, &¥c. within the bills of mor- 
tality. The whole collected fromStow, Maitland, and other large 
books on this fubjeét; with feveral new and curious particulars, 
Intended as a complete guide to foreigners, and all others 
who come to view this city, or travel for pleafure to any of 
ite cifcumjacent parts. 12mo0, 3s. Corbet. , 

MI. The Complete Letter-writer: or, New and polite Eng- 
kip fecretary. Containing directions to write letters on all 
ocgafions, in a polite, eafy, and proper manner ; with a great 
variety of examples, from the beft authors, on bufinefs, duty, 
amufement, affection, courtfhip, love, and friendfhip, Gc. 
To which is prefixed, a plain and compendious Englifh gram- 
far; with inftructions how to addrefs perfons of all ranks, 
dither in writing or difcourfe; and, at the end, fome elegant 
poetical epifttés, and neceflary orthographical dire€tions ; with 
a fpelling dictionary of fach words as are alike in found, but 
different in ferfe. Very ufeful to the Engl fcholar. 12mo. 
4s, Crowder and Woodgate. 


XII. Oratio habita Cantabrigia, in Sacello collegiogue S. S. 
bt individue trinitatis folenni feftoque die Spgs he memoria 
facro, oftavo kalendas Funii MpccLy. Lx teftimento optim 
4 viri Fohannis Wilfoni, §.T. P. perorante Gulielmo Maf- 
Relyne, A. MI. ejufdem nee pe. Cantabrigia typis academi- 
cis excldébat ‘fF. Bentham. YVeneunt apud G. Thurlbourn, Can- 
tabrigia; “Ff. Fletcher, Oxoniea; Ff. Leake, Baiis; item apud 
* Vaillant, B. Barker, et R. Dodfley, Bibliopolas Londinenjes. 

ret. Is. 


XIII. The French Scholar’s Guide: or, An eafy help for 
tranflating French into English. Containing, 1. Seleé& fables. 
--2. Diverting tales.—3. Witty rapartees.—4. Rarities of 
different countries.—5. Familiar letters —6. Moral fentences. 
7. Bills, receipts, and other forms of bufinefs, &c. With an 
index, in an exaét alphabetical order, of all the words con- 
tained in the book, their proper fignification in Englifh, and 
their grammatical derivation.—Defigned for the ufe of {chcols 
as well as private learners: very ufetul to foreigners who un- 
derftand French, and want to learn Englifh; and alfo very 
afiifting to the miftrefles of French boarding-fchools, &c. who, 
if they fhould underftand but little of grammar, or Englif/h, 
may; by the index, eafily correct their {cholars tranflations. 
By Peter Huafon, teacher of French, writing, and accompts, 
&c. and author of The New Englifh introduétion to the Latin 
fomgue. i2ino0. 2s. 6d. Keith. 

So circumftantial a title, renders a further explanation of the 
defign of this performance unneceflary: wherefore we fhall 
cons 
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content ourfelves with adding one fuffrdge to thofe of five and 
forty maiters of academies, and teachers of the Frene jan- 

e, mot of them hames of eminence ih thetr refpeftive 
profefiions, whdé concur m récommending it. L 


XIV. The Method and plain Procefs for making Pct-afh equal, 
if not fuperior, to the beft foreign Pot-afb. Publifhed in con- 
fequence of the late encouragement granted by parliament for 
that purpofe. By Thomias Stephens. 4to.15. 6d. Griffiths, &c. 

‘hough the fanétion under which this procets 1s publifhed, 
muft fuppofe the evidence, that proved the efficacy of it, in- 
conteftable, and fufficiently recommend its perufal to ail per- 


fons concerned in ufiig, felling, or purpotmg to make this- 


commodity ; i: may be a further tecommendation of thé de- 
fign tothe pablic, to inform them, that abont fixty thodfand 
pounds fterling’s worth of this commodity is annually import- 
éd from the contineht,and confumed here; which,with great rro- 
bability,will henceforth be imported from our planratio’', “s re- 
turn for Briti/ manufa&tares exported hence. Mr. Stephens, 
in a fhort preface, takes notice of the obftacles lie encountered 
from the artifice, or more dire€t oppofition, of a few, ih his 
application on this account. Aftet his acknowlegeinents to 
the feveral boards and perfons of condition, who favoured his 
endeavours on this public occafion, he mentions Mr. Tom/in- 
fon and Mr. Hanbury, as gentlenien very zealous, without 
doors, to defeat the oppofition it received. The whole me- 
thod and procefs are delivered in the cleareft manner, and feem 
to be communicated with all the integrity they ought. ‘The 
pamphlet is handfomely printed ; and two neat copper plates 
are added, exhibiting all the inftruments and apparatus ne- 
ceflary to the production of the manufacture. In the courfe 
of this procefs notice is taken of an ineftcétual one, which 
our author terms infamous, publifhed near two years ago, 
and very lately re-publifhed, which was afcribed to the late 
Hon. Sir Peter Warren. . K 


POETICAL. 


XV. Familiar Letters and Poems on feveral Occafions. By 
Mary Mafters. 8vo. §s. in fheets. Henry and Cave. 

This volume is the /econd publifhed by Mrs. Moffers. Her 
former collection came out in the year 1733. Both were 
printed by fubfcription ; and the lift of names prefixed to each 
is very numerous. As this Lady’s poetical talents have been 
fo long known to the public,* we have thought it needléfs to 
give either their character, or {pecimens of them.—The pre- 


* Not only from the volume printed in 1733, bit by means of 
the Magazines. 
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face to her firtt volume informs us, that fhe had ‘ never read 

‘ atreatife of rhetoric, or an artof poetry, nor was ever taught 

her Englifo Grammar; that her education rofe no higher than 

'* the Spelling-book, or the Writing-maitér ; that her genius 

* «© was always difcountenanced by her parents; and that ull her 

merit got the better of her fortune, fhe was fhut out from all 

commerce with the more knowing and pohte part of the 

world.’ In the preface to her fecond volume fhe gives the 

following account of it. ‘ I entreat thofe whofe curiofity may - 
* induce them to perufe the following pages, to remember, 

‘ that my appearance as an author, is neither the effect of va- 
nity, nor of unreafonable fondnels of any thing that has 
been the product of my pen. As I entered the world ill- 
provided with the gifts of fortune, | was, in the early part 
of my life, perfuaded to increafe iy little flock by a fub- 
fcription, in which I fucceeded beyond my merit, and for a 
while lived contented and quict; but the death of fome 
friends, and the treachery of others, rendered my fituation 
very inconvenient and uncomfortable: In hopes of redreff- 
ing it, I was prevailed upon to make a fecond attempt, fe- 
veral gentlemen and ladies afluring me they would not 
only honour me with their own names, but ufe their utmoft 
influence in my favour; and not having compofitions of my 
“ own fufficient in number or value, to conititute a volume, 
I have been indebted to fome ingenious gentlemen for their 
* contribations, which I have always carefully diltinguithed by 
* initial letrers.’=We cannot conclude without one remark, in 
juftice to this lady, and for the fatisfaction of thofe who may 
not happen to be acquainted with her literary performances, 
that fhe is a chafte, moral, and religious, as well as an agree- 
able and ingenious writer. We mention this circumftance, as 
certain daughters of the mufes have been le{fs eminent for their 
virtue than their wit; but Mrs. Ma/ffers’s character, as a wo- 
MAN, is fuchas muft have had a confiderable fhare in inducing 
her numerous friends to fubfcribe to the Poeress: for which 
fle hath fufficiently repaid them in grateful acknowledgments, 
even were her book out of the queftion. Genuine gratitude 
ever ballances accounts with benevolence; or rather, in our 
eftimation, always brings the latter in debtor; for, in truth, 
the felf-approbation of the generous mind is no trivial advan- 
tage to thofe that do generous things: it gives us ample and 
prompt payment for the good we do; and, in one and the 
fame inflant, communicates happinels to the heart that beftows 
it. What a glorious thing is humanity!—As Mrs. Mafters, 
herfelf fays, in her verfes on friendfhip,* 


To eafe the bofom that is deep diftrefs’d, 
And raife the tranfport of the joyful breat ; 


* Vol. I. of her works, p. 124. 
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This gift divine the Pow’r fupreme beftows, 
To aid our joys, and diffipate our woes. 


XVI. Put Money in your Purfe: or the Golden Rule; a 
converfation piece, not in painting but poefy. A fatire with 
notes. Folio. 1s. 4. Dodd. 


This performance, tho’ executed, upon the whole, in toler- | 





able language, and {mooth verfification, ftops fhort of the ele- 
vation of poetry and true fpirit of fatire. ‘The principal fab- 
ject of the poet’s inveétive, is the ruling paffion for, and cor- ( 
rupting influence of, money, which he feems to confine to the ; 
prefent age; tho’ it was too probably the cafe of many a former 
age, and is too likely to be that of moftffucceeding ones—O ci- . 
wes, cives, guerenda pecunia primum, Virtus poft nummos. If an 
author is difpofed to complain of the times, it muft neceflarily 
be of thofe he has feen, as we are more forcibly impreffed by 
that kind of evidence, than by what we hear or read of former 
ages: and for want of a due attention to this obfervation of 
Horace, every perfon is apt to confider his own times as the 
moft wicked. We are fatisfied it is not difficult to affign a 
worfe than the prefent, which we do not compliment as the 
moft exemplary : and, indeed, our poet makes ‘his friend (the 3 
fatfr being conducted in dialogue) fay much the fame thing. / e 1 


Nor be your wit too rafh the great to blame, 
Statefmen and times were ever much the fame. 


As this writer infifts principally on the notorious cuftom of brib- 
ing at elections, we fhould reflect, that in this cafe the aggref= 
fors muft be the moft culpable; fince the difference between | 
giving and not giving, would, in too.many places, too pro- 
ably determine the fuccefsful candidate, however qualified in 
head or heart; nor can we prudently fuppofe the old enemies 
of the government, either ina€tive or inconfiderable enoegh, 
not to be at great pains, and fome expence, to return perfons 
for the embarraffment of public affairs, if the friends to the \f 
eftablifhment were to be lefs a€tive and more retentive than 
themfelves: the probable confequences of which, at fuch a 
critical jun@ure as the prefent, we may fubmit to all perfons 
of found reflection. The Yew-bill (tho’ repealed) is the next 
object of the poet’s fatyr: of which, neverthelefs, fome other 
clergymen [our author feeming one] have thought differently, 
and even imagined it might lead to the converfion of the | 
‘Jews; while he apprehends it woald extinguifh Chrifianity. ‘ 
The poem ends with fome very good and grave advice, which 
is cafily given, as it cofts little, and is the moft elevated part 
of it, tho’ the fentiments are not new. He calls it Bewil's 
dofrine, and prints it like a quotation. But we chufe to re- 
fer to the verfes, without extraéting them, as we are obliged 
to confine our catalogue to narrow limits this month. ,L 
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I. T4# E Lord’s Prayer canfidered, and applied to a vindica- 

tion of the liturgy of the church of England. Preached 
in the parith church of St. Mary-/e-bow, on St, Mark's Day, 
1755, in purfuance of the will of Mr. yom Hutchins, citizen 
and goldfmith. By Glocefler Ridley, L. L. B. 8vo. 64, 
J. Clarke. ; ; 

2, The Neceffity of the Spirit’s Help in Prayer : being the 
fubftance of two fermons preached at the meeting-houfe near 
Devenfoire-{quare, the two Lord’s-day mornings, Fune 15, 
and 22,1755. By Fohn Stevens. 8vo. 6d. Keith. 

. National Profperity the joint Produé? of juft Government 
and dutiful Subjeétion, Preached at St. Mary's, before the uni- 
verfity of Oxford, Fune 22, 17553 being the anniverfary 
thankfgiving for his majefty’s happy acceffion to the throne. 
By Wilkam Sharp, D. D. Principal of Hertford-college. Pub- 
lithed at the requeft of the vice chancellor, and heads of houfes. 
8vo. 6d. Rivington, 

4- The Deift confuted upon bis own Principles: or, A ratio- 
nal defence of revelation, from its own intrinfic ufefulnefs and 
excellence. Preached at Kelvedon, May 7, 1754, at the vifi- 
tation of the rev. Dr. AZo/s, arch-deacon of Colcheffer. By 
Nathaniel Ball, vicar of Great Tey, and mafter of the free- 
fchool at Chelmsford, ‘To which is added, an appendix, con- 
taining remarks on Lord Bolingbroke’s obje€tions to revelation; 
defigned as a general anfwer to-all deifts, and to expofe his 
lordfhip’s fallacious reafoning, grofs mifreprefentations of f{crip- 
ture and frequent felf-contradiGtions. 8vo. 1s. Buckland. 

Mr. Ba// endeavours to prove, that intrinfic excellence and 
real ufefulne/s are neceflary marks of all divine revelation ; and 

that the revelation we now enjoy has thefe marks, being di- 

rectly calculated to promote the peace and happinefs of man- 

kind, both here and hereafter. The words he difcourfes from 
are thefe; // fcripture is given by in/piration of God, and is 
profitable for doGtrine, Fc. which words, we are told, as they 
itand in our Eng/if tranflation, appear to have either no de- 
terminate fignification, or a fignification too low and trifling to 
be expected from an infpired apoftle. Our author obferves, 
that the paflage will admit of a different reading, according to 
which a more rational explication may be given of the words 
than what our Enz/ifm verfion reprefents. ‘This different read- 
ing is by leaving out only the particle xas, in the original ; for 
which, it is faid, there is fufficient authority, So that inftead 
of faying, All /cripture is giwen by in/piration of God, and, ES. 
it onght to be read, All fcripture avbich is given by inipiration 
of God, or all divinely in/pired feripture is profitable, ES. 

The defign of the appendix is to fhew, that Lord Bolingbroke 
was a fine declaimer, but a very bad reafoner; that he has 
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grofly mifseprefested and abufed the holy fcriptures; and chat 
he has been guilty of moft palpable conmadiftions. RR 

V. The Equal aud Impartial Adminifiration of Fuftice, wrth 
refpe both tp the guilty and the innocent, recommendad. Breached 
at St. Adary’s, in Oxford, at the aflizes, hefore.the sight hon. 
Mr. Juttice Fofer, and Mr, Baron Smythe, Fuly 16, 1755. By 
William Dedwell, D. D. canon refigentiasy of Sarum. Bye. 
6d. Rivington. 

VI. Two fermons, the one on J/a, xxix. 11, 12, the.other 
on Jer.vi. 16. Both by the rey. My. Henry Graoke, of Leeds, 
in Yorkfoire. Price 1s. For the benefit of a public charity, 
and therefore to be had only, at Mr. Crvoke’s, diftiller, oppo- 
{ite to St. George’s church, Southwark; at Mr. Rayle’s, bop- 
merchant, at the Bridge-foot, Southwark; and at Mr, Long- 
den’s, dry-falter, at the Anchor and Key, in Upper Thames- 
firect. 
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Art. XVII. 4 Synopfis of the Genealogy of the maft antient and 
moft noble family of the Brigantes, or Douglas. Ay Peter 
Pineda ; who brefents this werk to the above-mentioned family. 
Pr. 48. fewed. ndon, 1754. [without the name of either 
aang or Bookfeller.] Sold by R. Dayis, in Sackville- 

reet. 


E above work, which is intended as a mark of. grati- 

tude for the many favours his grace the dyke. of Queen/- 

berry has been pleafed to confer upon its author, may pofhibly 
appear dry to the generality of readers ; though fuch as de- 
light in family-hiffory, will find entertainment, of that pecadar. 
kind, as well in the perufal of the book, as in the contempla- 
tion of a grand genealogical tree, engraved upon copper, and 
prefixed thereto.—Our author makes Gathelus, fon of Cecrops, 
xing of the Athenians, to be the founder of the Sceti/h nation; 
as Sayas, fo called from a city in Egypt, was of the family of 
Brigantes, or. Douglas,—* the only one in the world that has 
* been preferved to this day by an uninterrupted lineal fuccef- 
‘ fion, from father to fon, during the fpace of three thoufand: 
* and eight or ten years.’—Gathelus, being of a turbulent and 
unruly temper, (according to our author) deferted his father, 
and fled from Greece into Egypt, where he became general of 
the forces of king Pharaoh (the father of him who was drown- 
ed in the Red-/ea) and had Sayas tor his lieutenant.. After 
Gathelus’s revurn from a fuccefsful expedition againft the Ethi- 
opians, 
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opians, Pharaoh rewarded him with the marriage of his daugh- 
ter: Scota: but ftill his roving dilpofition not abating, he foon 
left Egypt, attended by Sayas, and a number of other follow- 
ers ; and, after paffing the Streights, ianded upon the weftern 
coaft of Spain, called trom him Portus Gathelt, or Portugal. 
From hence thefe adventurers removed into the province of 
Gallicia, where Gathelus founded the city of Brigantia, now 
Compoftella; and affuming the title of king, ordered his fub- 
jects from thenceforth to be called Scots, in honour of his wife 
Scota. Some time after, he fent his old lieutenant towards 
Bifcay, to lay the foundations of a new city, called after him 
Sayas, now Segura.—Gathelus, it feems, had two fons, Hibe- 
rus and Hemecus; under the former of whom he fent a colony 
of Scots into Ireland, called from him HAibernia, where the 
continued to flourifh for feveral centuries, ‘till being fo far 
© increafed in numbers, as to want a fufficient extent of: land 
© to furnifh them with the neceflaries of life, they fent part of 
© their people into the northern parts of Albion; [where] the 
© firft land they occupied was by them called Argathelia, in 
© memory of their firft founder Gathelus, and has ftnce ob- 
© tained the name of Argyll.’—The firft coming of the Scots 
into Albion, our author fixes at 582 years before Chri/ft. 
*« The Scots, (he fays) who firft ‘entered Albion, carried no 
* fupreme head, or king, along with them, but lived divided 
‘ into families, or clans; each clan choofing its own chief to 
* govern them in peace and war. To this form they kept 
* (he adds) a long time, till, being greatly increafed in num- 
* bers and power, they compofed at laft no inconfiderable mo- 
© narchy ;’ the firft king whereof was Fergus, who obtained 
that dignity 330 years before Chrif?’—Tho’ Mr. Pineda’s in- 
tention was not to write an hiftory of Scotland, yet he gives a 
lift of all the kings thereof, together with a brtef account of 
their moft memorable actions ; at the fame time not forgetting 
his main defign, of fetting forth the noble exploits of that 
illuftrious houfe, of which he more particularly treats; feven 
of whom have filled the Scoti/h throne * ; ¢ and, if (as he adds) 
‘ virtue had always been a title toa crown, the modern times 
© would have feen the fupreme power in that family, as often 
‘ as the antient did.’ 





* Whilft that dignity remained e/eé?ive ; which it did for feveral 
centuries after the eilablifhment of that monarchy. Pp—r 


Errata. P, 139, 1. 13, inftead of for, read from. 1. 1.14, place 
a comma after /2///2. HH. L. 2); fo 
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